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TANLENN UTES LUI) SILT 


Owing to the large demand, we are at present greatly restricted as regards the purposes for which this steel can be supplied. 











SATURDAY, DECEMBER 13, 1941. 





REMINISCENT OF A SQUADRON AT SEA, A COLUMN OF BRITISH TANKS GOES INTO ACTION IN “LINE AHEAD” 
FORMATION IN THE BATTLE OF THE LIBYAN DESERT. 


continues, and all the time, instead of a foamy wake and clouds of flying spray, 
there rises churned dust to mingle with the smoke and flame of battle. Now and 
again—as with ships at sea—one tank will ram another when the fight has come to 
close quarters, and in the desert as at sea the battle is to the swift, the daring 
and the strong. 


Among the first batch of official photographs to be received of the battle in the 
Western Desert, our picture above emphasises the Prime Minister's analogy between tank 
warfare in the torrid sands of Africa or between ships on the sea wastes. Each armoured 
unit is in radio communication with the others, and all are under one command. 
Battle formations are formed, broken, and reassembled again while the running fight 
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FIRST OFFICIAL PICTURES OF GENERAL 
INCIDENTS IN THE 
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AT ZERO HOUR 
A TREMENDOUS 
CLOUDBURST 
FLOODED GREAT 
AREAS. A TANK 
TRAP BECOMES A 
RAGING TORRENT. 
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FOLLOWING A 
SANDSTORM, 

A CLOUDBURST 

OCCURRED AT 
ZERO HOUR, 

ALL HANDS TO 

THE RESCUE OF 
A BOGGED 
LORRY . 
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BRITISH MECHANISED FORCES ADVANCING, WITH THE ENEMY SHELLING OUR VEHICLES. DOUBTLESS THE R.A.F, 


FIRST PICTURES OF GENERAL CUNNINGHAM’S ADVANCE IN LIBYA. 
LAND-MINES HAD TO BE DESTROYED OR BY-PASSED. 


WERE SPOTTING ENEMY ARTILLERY POSTS AND SILENCING THEM. 
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ENEMY PRISONERS. THE GERMANS HAD LOST THEIR USUAL ARROGANCE; THEY 


WERE HUNGRY, THIRSTY, AND QUITE BEWILDERED AT THE TURN OF EVENTS, 


MORE 





‘ BRITISH AND INDIAN MECHANISED TROOPS AND TANKS MOVING THROUGH A MINEFIELD. 
THE ENEMY HAD STREWN THOUSANDS OF POWERFUL LAND-MINES. 
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The first batch of official photographs- of General Cunningham's offensive give | of mechanised vehicles to flounder helplessly in the mud. As the advance prisoners 
some indication of the first movements across the frontier wire on November 18. proceeded great caution was necessary, as the enemy had strewn thousands reported 
At zero hour the first move forward was made by forces that had moved of land-mines in anticipation of just such an advance, mines powerful enough Gambut 
up in secret. The first day little opposition from the enemy was experienced, to stop a tank or wreck a vehicle and kill its crew. Paths had to be driven military 
but on the other hand a violent sandstorm suddenly sprang up, and was as through these mines by advance units to destroy them. Soon the battle agreed 1 
suddenly succeeded by a phenomenal cloudburst which caused large numbers joined as General Cunningham® attempted to encircle Rommel’s forces, and division 














CUNNINGHAM’S LIBYA OFFENSIVE: 
BATTLE OF THE TANKS. 
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WHICH STARTED 
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AT DAWN ON 
NOVEMBER 18. 


IN ACTION, 
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A BATCH OF GERMAN AND ITALIAN PRISONERS. THE ITALIANS, 


SAID ALAN MOOREHEAD, 
PHYSIQUE THAN THE GERMANS, WHO WERE THIN-FACED LADS 


OF THE “ DAILY EXPRESS,” “ LOOKED BETTER, MARCHED BETTER, AND HAD A BETTER 


WITH FLAT CHESTS, SHAVEN FAIR HEADS.” 
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said a Cairo 
military spokesman, but it was curious that the war correspondents generally 


agreed that the prisoners were not inspiring. Prussians in a crack Panzer 
division were described as thin-faced, flat-chested, shaven fair heads, looking 





Disillusioned lads of Hitler's famous youth movement. Quentin Reynolds, the 
well-known American journalist, described them as ‘‘ bewildered."’ They begin 
to realise that victory and triumph may not, after all. grace the German 
arms. .Meantime, the battle of tanks smashes along. 


A LARGE, EIGHT-WHEELED GERMAN ARMOURED CAR AFTER ITS CAPTURE BY A BRITISH r 5 THUMBS UP! CHEERFUL BRITISH “ TOMMIES,”’ AFTER INSPECTING THE EIGHT-WHEELED 7 

TANK, NOW PLACED ON A TANK CONVEYOR FOR THE BASE. . rs GERMAN ARMOURED CAR, SYMBOLICALLY INTIMATE THEIR VIEWS, , a» 
prisoners began to percolate through to the base. Many thousands were | hungry, tired, and disinterested. They wore dirty, drab field uniforms 
reported captured on November 23, when Bardia was taken, followed by of gabardine, cloth caps with the Prussian badge, black, red and white. 
Gambut and Sidi Omar. ‘‘ The Hun is fighting like hell,” 
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ERE I asked to select what has seemed to me 
personally the most moving utterance so far 
of this war, I should have no hesitation in my choice. 
I should not forget the words in which Neville Cham- 
berlain told the nation of the failure of all he had 
striven for : words in which a personal tragedy blended 
with a great human calamity. I should recall, too, 
with deep gratitude, those trumpet utterances— 
among the classic masterpieces of English 
oratory—with which Mr. Churchill heart- 
ened-us when we found ourselves alone 
in the breach, facing the mightiest torrent 
of unloosed. force in human _ history. 
But it would not be one of these, nor 
even one of President Roosevelt’s quiet 
expressions of human magnanimity in 
mighty action, that I should recall with 
the deepest feeling. It would be rather 
a short broadcast of Field-Marshal Smuts 
recording the losses of a South African 
brigade in the battle of Sidi Rezegh. 
“But let us not count our losses,”’ he 
said. ‘‘ They are the gains of South 
Africa. It is our losses, generation 
after generation, which have won for us 
this fair land of ours, and the heroic 
tradition which forms the immortal 
soul of our people.” 


That is the way a great man speaks: 
one can recognise the continuing ring in 
his utterance. His words will be read 
with understanding in a thousand years’ 
time. They belong not to the present, 
but to the future. But what to a living 
Englishman is so moving about them 


spoke them was forty years ago fight- 
ing against England in defence of that 
very nation for which the 
brave men he saluted were now 
dying in a battle and a cause 
indistinguishable from Eng- 
land’s. And listening to them, 
I recalled how, about the time 
that young Jan Christiaan Smuts 
was appointed to command the 
Republican Forces in Cape 
Colony, an older man, who also 
believed in the enduring unity 
of South Africa, but who 
was numbered among Smuts’ 
enemies, delivered a rernarkable 
address to the members of the 
South African League at Cape 
Town. Many, if not all his 
hearers, must have been in 
the throes of that fever of 
hatred, self- righteousness and 
vilification of others that in- 
evitably afflicts national parti- 
sans in time of war. Beitig” 
Britons, they could, at that 
moment of strife and trial, feel 
little but detestation for the 
brave men who, like Smuts, 
were fighting for a different 
ideal of South African unity 
than theirs. But the speaker, 
Cecil Rhodes, himself the lead- 
ing protagonist of the war 
then raging, recalled them to 
enduring realities : 


You think you have beaten 
the Dutch! But it is not so. 
The Dutch are not beaten; what _ five bombing 
is beaten is Krugerism, a corrupt 
and evil government, no more 
Dutch in essence than English. 
No! The Dutch are as vigorous and unconquered 
to-day as they have ever been; the country is still 
as much theirs as it is yours, and you will have 
to live and work with them hereafter as in the past. 
Remember that when you go back to your homes in the 
towns, or in the up-country farms and villages: let there 
be no vaunting words, no vulgar triumph over your Dutch 
neighbours ; make them feel that bitterness is past, and 
that the need of co-operation is greater than ever; teach 
your children to remember, when they go to their village 
sthool, that the little Dutch boys and girls they find sitting 


dive-bombing, whilst 
tanks and infantry. 


support for our troops waging 
i: t working at high pressure. The R.A.F. 
hter ‘planes are destroying 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


on the same benches with them are as much a part of the 
South African nation as they are themselves, and that, as 
they learn the same lessons together now, so hereafter they 
must work together as comrades for a common object—the 
good of South Africa. 


Had Rhodes, then a dying man, been able to 
foresee in vision the battle of Sidi Rezegh, and the 
young South Africans, still unborn, fighting there so 
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° th 1 P that th h THREE GREAT LEADERS IN THE MIDDLE EAST: (L. TO _R.) AIR-MARSHAL A. W. TEDDER, 
- > —_ i 2 See WA C.-IN-C., R.A.F., MIDDLE EAST; LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR PIERRE VAN RYNEVELD, CHIEF OF 
THE GENERAL STAFF, SOUTH AFRICAN FORCES; AND LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR THOMAS 


BLAMEY, DEPUTY C.-IN-C., MIDDLE EAST. 





AIR VICE-MARSHAL ARTHUR CONINGHAM, AIR OFFICER COMMANDING THE WESTERN DESERT AIR FORCES (LEFT), 
ISSUING HIS ORDERS DURING THE EARLY STAGES OF THE BRITISH AND IMPERIAL ADVANCE IN LIBYA. 


Air Vice-Marshal Coningham, the New Zealand Chief of the Western Desert Air 
writing out his orders for the day and partaking of a hurried meal at the battle-front. Whilst so much depends on air 
the most desperate desert battles ever recorded in history, Air Vice-Marshal Coningham and 
bomber crews under his command are performing miracles of 
the enemy in considerable numbers and hampering their attacks on our 

ral van Ryneveld, hero of the first England-to-the-Cape flight in 1920, is C.O.G.S., South African 
Forces, of which there are a large number of trocps now fighting in Libya. al Bla , the former Australian 
C.-in-C., was appointed Deputy C.-in-C. for the Middle East last spring. 


gloriously, he would have felt, one believes, that all 
the tragedies and mistakes of his later years had been 
redeemed, and that the apparently lost cause for which 
he had laboured so passionately, and then, in part, 
at least, betrayed—the equal union of Boer and 
Briton in a greater South Africa—was triumphing 
even in the moment of its seeming eclipse. 


It is just this that the furious Teuton—that most 
politically immature of men—can never comprehend 


Forces, is shown in the above picture 


in the tradition of the Commonwealth of British 
Nations. The essence of that tradition is that coercion 
can never long endure ; that violence, however necessary 
it may at times be, cannot be wisely employed save 
as a temporary expedient ; that force, though it may 
prevail for a while, settles nothing permanently. 
It is, curiously enough, this very canon of our political 
creed that has made it possible for Hitler to arouse 
the fighting folly of Germany for a second 
time within a quarter of a century of its 
former defeat. “Having beaten a bully and 
a law-breaker, the peoples of the British 
Empire gave him, after a term of punish- 
ment and restraint, a chance to choose 
better. That he chose worse does not prove 
that the Anglo-Saxon ideal of human 
relations was wrong, as so many, in their 
natural bitterness against the aggressor, 
hold to-day. It merely shows that some 
people take a lot of teaching. 


The Boer War in itself may not have 
been a particularly happy episode in the 
history of the British Empire. But its 
sequel was one of the most glorious. When 
Dr. Goebbels cites it as an example of 
British greed and aggression, he shows his 
own extraordinary Teutonic immaturity. 
For he fails to see that the year 1899, on 
which he fastens with such blind malevo- 
lence, was only a single and incomplete 
stage in a continuing process. He misses 
the whole significance of history, just as 
Hitler misses it when he babbles about his 
dreary millenary Reich. For the point 
about 1899, for all its transient errors, is 
that it was a stage in the battle of Sidi 
Rezegh, and of the South African conquest 
of the Fascist Empire in Abyssinia; and 
that these are themselves only 
stages in that greater and endur- 
ing process, the life of the South 
African Union. Often in his latter 
days, Cecil Rhodes, from his home, 
Groote Schuur—now the official 
residence of the Prime Minister of 
the Union—used to look up at 
Table Mountain and the unseen 
men whom he knew were road- 
making there, and say: “I love 
to think that human beings will 
walk that road after I am gone.” 
It must make a man very proud 
to be a South African to-day. 


this ancient, overcrowded country 
to whose past I feel myself to 
belong, and consider all the waste 
and destruction of beauty and 
glorious association that must 
inevitably follow the necessary 
process of clearing the dead wood 
in order that men still to be born 
may exist at all, 1 am tempted 
to wish that I lived, instead, in 
a young country with the same 
free and generous traditions as 
my own, but with what my own, 
alas, lacks to-day—-space and the 
sense of an unbounded future. 
And ‘then I think with intense 
gladness that, though I person- 
ally belong with heart, body and 
soul here, it lies open to any 
English lad to take his place with 
his political and spiritual kinsmen 
in any of those spacious and 
splendid young countries that 
form the British Commonwealth of Nations. A little 
while before his death, Thomas Jefferson, who had 
seen the birth of a new nation, wrote to a friend of 
his hopes for her future. ‘‘ We are destined to be a 
barrier against the returns of ignorance and barbar- 
ism. Old Europe will have to lean on our shoulders 
and to hobble along by our side . . . as best she can. 
What a colossus we shall be... . I like the dreams 
of the future better than the history of the past 
so good-night ! ”’ 


Sometimes when I think of. 
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RESCUE: MERCHANT SEAMEN SAVED BY THE ROYAL NAVY. 
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OF THE SUNKEN VESSEL UNDER THE LEE OF A _ BRITISH WARSHIP. 
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DISTANT RESCUE SHIP. 





7 A PALL OF TOWERING SMOKE MARKS THE 
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THEIR BOAT WATERLOGGED, THESE SEAMEN HAVE TAKEN TO A RAFT— = 
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— BUT ONLY JUST 
IN TIME, AND 
THE BOAT SINKS 
BEFORE THEIR 
EYES. 
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A SEAMAN WHO HAS SUCCUMBED TO HIS INJURIES GOES 
WITH HONOUR TO A SEA GRAVE. 3 
Ss 
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PARTY OF SURVIVORS AWAIT RESCUE, 
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In the above pictures are poignantly illustrated the perils and horrors of the deep. 
ip in mid-Atlantic—her sick-bays crowded 


The pictures tell how a British rescue sh 

with injured survivors from merchant vessels sunk by U-boats—was viciously 

attacked by a German aircraft, set ablaze and sunk. In keeping with German 
long after the 


traditions, the attacking aircraft continued its dastardly work 
and, as the uninjured men aboard her fought their way 


ship was mortally hit, 


across the red-hot decks to the boats, desperately trying to save 

and injured companions, the German airmen machine-gunned them and sunk as 
many lifeboats as possible. Yet every man who escaped from that drifting 
furnace was eventually rescued by a British warship, and the end of the story 
is appropriate: before it could escape, the enemy aircraft which launched the 
attack was smashed into fluttering fragments by gun-fire. There were no survivors, 
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THE WAR IN THE PACIFIC: BRITISH 
FROM THE AIR, INCLUDING 
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SINGORA RAILWAY STATION, IN THAILAND, OVER THE BORDER OF MALAYA, WHERE 
THE JAPANESE LANDED A FORCE TO INVADE THE MALAY PENINSULA. 


HIT HUHNE 


ciapanteniekammbeenatiae 
JAPANESE NAVAL RECONNAISSANCE SEAPLANES ON PATROL. THIS PARTICULAR ies ere ae 
TYPE IS THE “NAVY 95,” TWO-SEATER BIPLANE. 


hb JAPANESE BOMBER SQUADRONS IN SOMEWHAT CONFUSED 
~~ q MITSUBISHI ““ NAVY 96°’ TWO-ENGINED MACHINES 


KONG FROM VICTORIA PEAK, LOOKING DOWN ON THE CITY AND ITS MAGNIFICENT HARBOUR. BEYOND ARE 
NEW TERRITORIES OF KOWLOON, WHERE FIGHTING IS REPORTED. HONG KONG IS STRONGLY FORTIFIED. 


é- A (VIEW OF SHANGHAI. THE JAPANESE ON DECEMBER 8 SEIZED THE INTERNATIONAL SETTLEMENT. THE SMALL BRITISH B . HONG KONG A.-A. GUNS GUARDING THE APPROACHE! 15 THE 
GUNBOAT “ PETEREL’’ WAS SUNK AT POINT-BLANK RANGE BY THE JAPANESE FLAGSHIP “‘ IDZUMA.” 4 TERRITORIES ON KWANGTUNG PENINSULA BEYOND THIS GRE 


——————— a Linenennnnnnnnennn nnn nnnneneneneenneennenseeesseceseseesese dh 
ns 


The opening of the Japanese offensive against the United States and Britain, landing in British Borneo (Sarawak), which was beaten off, the sinking ! aerod 
in circumstances which Mr. Churchill described in the House of Commons at Shanghai of the small British river-gunboat, the “ Peterel,’’ of 310 tons, | lain 
and in a national broadcast as “calculated and characteristic Japanese whose commander ;efused to surrender to the Japanese flagship ‘‘ Idzuma"’ cerned 
treachery,’’ was signalised so far as British territories or rights are concerned and preferred to die on his ship, and the landing of Japanese forces at | time’ 
by raiders dropping bombs on Singapore and Hong Kong, an attempted Singora and other points, with their objective the capture of Kota Bahru | jn a 
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STRONGHOLDS ATTACKED BY JAPAN 
SINGAPORE AND HONG KONG. 
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AT HONG KONG: THE KOWLOON BRIDGE, LINKING THE BRITISH "FOOTHOLD ON THE MAINLAND A Ye A ax? 
WITH THE ISLAND OF HONG KONG. JAPANESE TROOPS ON THE FRONTIER. , . ' Bs i 
= o seseccscescecesecescscccessssesseset 


a i = 
5 4 NEAR SAIGON, FRENCH INDO-CHINA, UNDERGOING TRAINING ~ 
IN THICK FOREST-LAND, TO MEET JUNGLE WARFARE IN MALAYA AND THAILAND. 
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LINE - FORMATION FLYING OVER CHINA. THEY ARE THE 

WITH A MAXIMUM SPEED OF I61 M.P.H. SSS ao 

eee AN AIR VIEW OF SINGAPORE, SHOWING PART OF THE MAIN WATERFRONT AND THE ROADS. BASTION OF BRITISH 
DEFENCES IN THE FAR EAST, THIS VITAL CITY WAS FULLY PREPARED FOR HOSTILITIES. 
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ROACHES T) | THE HARBOUR, WITH THE BRITISH-LEASED NEW JZ A PICTORIAL MAP OF THE 
BEYOND /THIS GREAT FORTRESS IS 1585 MILES FROM TOKYO. OF JOHORE. THE GIBRALTAR OF THE EAST, 
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ISLAND OF SINGAPORE, SEPARATED FROM THE MALAY PENINSULA BY THE NARROW STRAIT 
IT COMMANDS THE CHINA SEA AND THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO, 


L. 


ss sees 5 eee ee 


aerodrome on the frontier of Northern Malaya. The initial advantage has a huge army, and a courageous air force, backed by a patriotic and 
lain with Japan in so far as her attacks on American strong-points are con- fanatical population, balances against these the vast and growing might of 
cerned, but what reprisals the U.S.A. and we are taking are unknown at the the U.S.A., the great strengthening of our Navy in the Far East, the likely 
time of writing. Sir Robert Clive, former British Ambassador in Tokyo, intervention of Russia, and the general belief that the Japanese in the air 
in a recent article, after sizing up Japan's strength with a formidable fleet, are inferior to Anglo-Americans in airmen and machines. 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS IN THE NEWS: 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT SPEAKING TO CONGRESS. 





H.M.S. “* DORSETSHIRE ”’: SHE SANK A GERMAN COMMERCE RAIDER OF 10,000 TONS IN THE 
SOUTH ATLANTIC. NO CASUALTIES OR DAMAGE WERE SUSTAINED. 


The 9975-ton cruiser “ Dorsetshire’ has gained the latest success against German raiders. One of her 

aircraft located the raider lying stationary, with five boats alongside laden with oil and provisions. 

German vessel made off, but the “ Dorsetshire,” catching her up, sank her immediately. No survivors 

were picked up owing to the suspected presence of U-boats. The raider, a 10,000-ton vessel, was also 
suspected of acting as a supply ship for U-boats. 





ADMIRAL HUSBAND KIMMEL. 


Admiral Kimmel, as Commander-in- 

Chief of the Pacific Fleet and of the 

combined United States Fleets, will 

from now on work in close co-operation 

with the Commander of the British 

Eastern Fleet, Admiral Sir Tom Phillips, 
against the Japanese. 





MAJ.-GEN. LUANG PIBUL. GENERAL VON KLEIST (RIGHT), COMMANDER OF THE 
General Luang Pibul, Thailard’s Prime GERMAN ARMY NOW IN RETREAT IN RUSSIA. 


Minister, Minister for Defence, Interior General Von Kleist, in command of one of Marshal von Rundstedt’s 
and Foreign Affairs, and C.-in-C. of the lite armies of armoured shock troops, has enjoyed many mentions 
Army. Thailand’s resistance to nae in official German Army communiqués, but after his capture of 
aggression has ceased, and her Govern- Postoy-on-Don brilliant counter-attacks by the Russians have forced 
ment has [My B passage of him to retreat along the shore of the Sea of Azov. 





THE MEETING OF THE AXIS PUPPETS IN BERLIN TO SIGN THE RENEWAL OF THE 
ANTI-COMINTERN PACT. SEVEN NEW COUNTRIES WERE REPRESENTED. 


Ribbentrop renewed and amplified his anti-Comintern Pact on November 25, when representatives of 
Bulgaria, Denmark, Finland, Croatia, Rumania, Slovakia, and “China, as represented by the Nanking 
Government,” added their countries’ names to the Pact. Germany, Spain, Italy, Japan, Hungary, and 
Manchukuo, as the original signatories, were also represented. Although the signing was carried out 
with the usual pomp and ceremony, even by German standards it was considered a second-class affair. 


THE KING VISITS A NAVAL DEPOT: HIS MAJESTY INSPECTING THE CREW OF ONE 
OF BRITAIN’S EVER-GROWING SUBMARINE FLEET. 


During their tour, The King and Queen saw the officers and men of the principal naval establishments 
of the depit; they inspected the crew of a Free French warship, a submarine, a trawler, and 
detachments of the Danish and Norwegian Navies. An enthusiastic welcome was given to their 
Majesties in the dockyards. They lunched with Admiral Sir William James in Nelson’s cabin in the 
“Victory.” Before luncheon there was a fire-bomb-raid demonstration in the barrack square. 
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. PETTY OFFICER A. E. SEPHTON. 


The a =e of =. es 
- ‘i leet has m awarded posthumously 
KING LEOPOLD OF THE BELGIANS REMARRIES: HIS to Petty Officer Se hton for very gallant 
SECOND WIFE IS MADEMOISELLE MARY LILIAN BAELS. conduct aboard BMS “ Coventry.” 
A director-layer, Sephton was badly 
wounded, but carried on until the end 
of the action, thus saving his ship. 








MADEMOISELLE BAELS: WHOSE MARRIAGE TO THE MR. CYRIL RADCLIFFE, K.C. 
KING OF THE BELGIANS HAS JUST BEEN ANNOUNCED. Appointed Director-General, Ministry 


On September 11, at Laeken Castle, the King of the Belgians of Information, in place of Sir . 
married a daughter of a former Belgian Minister, M. Baels. In a mace on os ag joined me 
formal document King Leopold announced that his wife renounces ‘* TeSS an — ureau in 1939 
the title and rank of Queen and that she will bear the title of Princess and has been Chief Press Censor, Con- 


: ; : troller of the Press and Censorshi 
of Réthy. Nochildren of the marriage have any claim to the throne. Divisions, and Deputy Fahne tions | 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT MAKING HIS DRAMATIC SPEECH TO CONGRESS ON WAR WITH JAPAN: 
VICE-PRESIDENT WALLACE (LEFT) AND SPEAKER RAYBURN IN BACKGROUND. 


President Roosevelt, in a short, dramatic speech to Congress on December 8, called on the Members to 
declare “that since the unprovoked and dastardly attack by Japan on Sunday, December 7, a state 
of war has existed between the United States and the Japanese Empire.” The Members having 
returned to their respective chdmbers, the resolution was introduced; passed unanimously in the 
Senate, and with one dissentient in the House. The President was continuously cheered during his speech. 
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“NOSTRADAMUS; OR THE FUTURE FORETOLD.” By JAMES LAVER.* 


ELL, there is a good deal of astrology about. 
Hitler is alleged to be dominated by it, and 

some of the Sunday papers (immune, apparently, from 
the laws which run down humble fortune-tellers) are 
full of the predictions 
of the stars and 
constellations about 
the futures of nations 
and individuals. ‘I 
believe because it is 
incredible,’’ remarked 
Tertullian. There isa 
great deal in the say- 
ing, as the world is so 
full of people who 
won't believe anything 
which doesn’t “ stick 
out a mile” under 
their noses. But 
credulity is as bad as 
scepticism; and the 
mere fact that a thing 
is apparently impos- 
sible doesn’t necessarily 
imply that it is true. 
The man with a 
scientific attitude, in a 
world full of wonders 
(including, as Shake- 
speare observed, him- 
self—‘‘ What a piece of 
work!’’), is prepared 
to examine any state- 
ment of alleged facts 
however seemingly 
fantastic, refusing to 
be tempted on the one 
hand by the Demon 
who snarls: ‘‘ How can 


you bother yourself 
about such obvious 
Rot!’’, or, on the 


other hand, by the 


Demon who = subtly 
whispers: ‘This is 
romantic and 


miraculous and 
drenches human life 
with new rainbow 
hues! ’’ Everything is 
strange; we acclimatise 
ourselves in the end to 
new strangenesses; a 
commonplace wireless 
engineer would, a few 
centuries ago, have 
been burnt for witch- 
craft ; and it is no good 
taking the line which 
the nineteenth-century 
rationalists im- 
patiently took, that 
astrology, like spiritualism, was ridiculous nonsense. 
No man ever discovers anything who does not 
take Hamlet’s line: ‘‘ There are more things in 
heaven and earth, Horatio, than are dreamt of 
in our philosophy.” And there may be something 
in astrology. 

I must hasten to add, in order to avert correspon- 
dence from either side, that I am not myself con- 
vinced, and have no intention to devote the rest of 
my life to examination of the evidence, when the world 
is so full of a number of other things. But the idea 
that those distant lights, which so augustly circle 
round our midnight skies, like eyes watching our 
foolish and ephemeral conflicts, may not be so “ remote 
from the sphere of our sorrow ” as they seem, but may 
influence our destinies, has a magnetic attraction. 
This Mr. Laver must have felt. It drew him to 
Nostradamus, the Prince of Astrological Prophets. 
He felt the attraction ; as the author of the frivolous 
‘‘Nymph Erfrant”’ and various Popean satires, he 
probably intended, originally, “to scoff "; but he 
remained, if not “ to pray,” at any rate to say: “ This 
is worth a little scratching of the head ; there appears 
to be more in it than most people think.” 

Nostradamus was a Jewish doctor in Provence 
who, in 1555, brought out a book of “ Centuries,” 
quatrains very obscure and clumsy, in which future 
history was indicated in a super-Delphic way. It 





* “Nostradamus; or the Future Foretold.” By James Laver. 
With a Portrait. (Collins; 123, 6d.) 





BUCKINGHAM PALACE SETS AN EXAMPLE TO THE REST 
OF ENGLAND: THE WESTMINSTER CITY COUNCIL WASTE- 
PAPER SALVAGE VAN LEAVING THE PALACE, 


Buckingham Palace has joined the waste-paper-for-munitions 
campaign, thereby setting an example to every householder in 
the country. The most stringent instructions have been given 
in all the Royal establishments that not only must waste paper 
be saved, but that paper must not be wasted. We must all realise 
the necessity for these orders and see that they are carried out in our 
homes and places of business. “‘Save paper and help win the 
war” should be our battle-cry from now on. 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


aroused interest (he was only a little earlier than the 
English Dr. Dee, and the sceptical Renaissance de- 
manded reactions as sceptical Rome craved for and 
fled to the mysteries of Isis), and the interest was 
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greatly inflamed 
when King Henry 
of France was killed 
in a tournament, 
three years after 
the publication of 
the book. Here is 
Mr. Laver on the 
subject : 

‘““Men remem- 
bered the quatrain 
of Nostradamus 
published three 
years previously : 


The young lion shall 
overcome the old, 

In warlike field in 
single fight : 

In a cage of gold he 
will pierce hiseyes, 

Two wounds one, 
then die a cruel 
death. 


The _ tilting - helm 
strangely resembles 
a cage, and the 
King’s visor was 
gilded. ‘Twg wounds one’: a splinter of the 
lance is said to have entered the King’s throat. 
But whatever the authenticity. of the details, the 
stanza. was only too likely to strike the imagination 





A PALACE FOOTMAN EMPTIES A BASKET INTO A DUSTMAN’S SACK: 
THEIR MAJESTIES HAVE GIVEN STRICT ORDERS THAT PAPER MUST 
BE SAVED IN ALL ROYAL ESTABLISHMENTS. 


of those who had just witnessed the singular fate of 
their King, and some of them clamoured for vengeance 
against the man who had prophesied both so well 
and so ill. The rumour flew that he was not only 
a sorcerer but a _ Protestant, which was even 
worse. In the suburbs of Paris the populace made 
a figure of straw in his likeness and burned ft, 
calling upon the Church to do the same to 
Nostradamus.” 

The man who had killed the King fled to England, 
stayed here for fifteen years, returned to France and 
was arrested and murdered by Catherine de Medici. 
This also Nostradamus, in his usual cryptic way, 
predicted, as also the extinction of the whole House 
of Valois. ‘‘ Ancestral voices, prophesying doom,” 
are usually pretty safe, Satan being as active as he is. 
But there were some things which Nostradamus pre- 
dicted which are less vague arid remain more aston- 
ishing, and don’t need ingenious interpretation. He 
stated in terms (it is a pity that he wasn’t always as 
lucid as Mr. Laver) that a King of England would 
be executed by his Parliament (in that bearded 
old doctor’s day, a thing not conceivable), and he 
went on—I have hitherto spared the reader the 
French over which Mr. Laver has knitted his 
brows—to say; 


Le sang de juste a Londre fera faute, 
Bruley par foudres de vingt trois les six ; 
La dame antique cherra le place haute, 

De mesme secte plusieurs sont occis. 


La grand peste de cité maritime 

Ne cessera que mort ne soit vengée 

Du juste sang par pris damné sans crime, 
De la grand dame par feincte n’outragée. 


I am not responsible for the French; the bard’s con- 
temporary, Rabelais, wrote with much more clarity 
and punch. Nostradamus, if there is anything in it 
at all, we must suppose to have been gasping and 
groaning like a medium in a trance. But Mr. Laver 
says of that passage: ‘‘ These are very remarkable 
verses of something more than curiosity value. They 
are linked, not only by their proximity in the text, 
but by the references to the ‘blood of the Just,’ 
one mentions a fire and one a plague, and the first of 
these gives a date, albeit in an ambiguous form. 
Nostradamus, as we have seen, always misses out the 
hundreds, and if “‘ vingt trois les six’’ does not mean 
anything as it stands, tvois-vingt et six might mean 
a great deal, since it was in 1666 that London 


burned.”’ 
Later, he  pre- 
dicted the Revo- 


lution of 1688 and 
the arrival of a 
Dutch King. The 
French, Revolution 
he did not overlook, 
nor a British Empire 
dominating the world 
for three hundred 
years. There have 
been no prophecies* 
as interesting and 
bewildering save 
those of the Irish 
Bishop, St. Malachy : 
Nostradamus, in the 
line 

D’Hister, Venise 

faschée la republique 


even sees a. reference 
to Hitler’s me¢eting 
with Mussolini and 
the loss of Italian 
liberty. 

I don’t know; I 
merely pass the book 
(or should I say 
“the buck’’?) to 
my readers, who can 
worry it all out for 
themselves. But I 
cannot finish without 
saying (a) that Mr. 
Laver is to be 
congratulated on his 
hard work, his scholarship, and his style; and 
(6) that he might have provided an index, even 
had -that meant the omission of his exhaustive 


biography. 
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WROTE of the situation in 

Libya last week, at a moment 
when it was already evident that 
everything was not going quite 
according to plan. Before my 
article was in print, an improve- 
ment had occurred, immediately 
followed by a setback. A power- 
ful German counter-attack cut the 
junction which had been effected between our main 
forces and the garrison of Tobruk, and we evidently 
did not possess the resources on the spot necessary 
to put affairs right again at once, while the opposing 
forces were in a fluid state. The inevitable then 
happened. The Germans hastily fortified their front 
against Tobruk in an endeavour to immobilise the 
garrison while they dealt with the main body they 
had cut off from it. There was a brief pause in the 
main operations, though fighting never ceased on the 
frontier, on the coast, and on the outskirts of the 
principal battle- 
field. The enemy 
was apparently the 
first to recover; 
for on Thursday, 
December 4 _ he 
launched ‘three 
fierce attacks 
against our position 
at El Duda, south- 
east of Tobruk. The 
first two were com- 
pletely and bloodily 
repulsed ; the third 
gained some 
ground, but the 
greater part of it 
was recovered by a 
counter-attack. I 
have previously 
remarked on the 
German power of U.S.S. 
reorganisation and 
of - bringing 
damaged or run- 
down armoured 
fighting vehicles 
quickly back into 
action. It is in part 
due to thorough 
training and exten- 
Sive experience, in 
part to good equip- 
ment in the form 
of travelling work- 
shops which follow 
the armoured form- 
ations very closely, 
and in part to a gift 
for “‘ making @o,” 
which is not one of 
the strong points of 
the British nation, 
whether in affairs of 
war or of peace. We uU.s.S. ““ OKLAHOMA ” 
do things of this 
sort very well in 
deed, but we require 
plenty of machinery 
and man-power for 
the purpose. 

The events of 
last week evidently 
represent a setback, 
which it is wiser 
and more profitable 
to recognise frankly 
than to try to dis- 
guise. We started 
with a good plan, 
and the preliminary 
moves seem to have 
been carried out 
within its scope. 
The circumstances 
were not unfavour- 
able. The heavy 
rain-storms were no 
doubt a hindrance, 
but the evidence 
suggests that their 
effects were greater 
behind the enemy’s 
lines than in our own back areas, so that his airfields 
were wetter than ours. At all events, it is clear 
that we had the air practically to ourselves for 
the first two days, and that we retained a great 
measure of air supremacy for some time afterwards. 
(It is believed that we have never lost superiority, 
though the enemy has steadily reinforced, so that the 
R.A.F. has had to fight harder and harder to fulfil 
its double function of attacking the enemy and pro- 
tecting our own ground forces from attack.) It can, 
I think, be accepted that, while the general scheme in 


** WASHINGTON ” 


the Atlantic as well as the 


. General Auchinleck’s mind was elastic, to be expanded 
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or contracted as circumstances dictated, he had hoped 
to achieve a tactical success upon his chosen battle- 
field south of Tobruk within a short period, and to 
find himself at liberty to exploit this success imme- 
diately afterwards. There has been a tendency to 
reproach him for the wording of the first communiqué 
issued from Cairo, which is said to have been over- 
optimistic. It may have erred very slightly on that 
side, but not seriously so, and if we took it to suggest 
that victory was already as good as won, then we 
were to blame rather than he. 





ONE OF THE LATEST ADDITIONS TO THE UNITED STATES’ NAVY. 
35,000 TONS AND CARRIES A COMPLEMENT OF 1500. HER ARMAMENT INCLUDES NINE 16-IN., TWENTY 5-IN., AND SIXTEEN SMALLER GUNS. 





REPORTED SET ON FIRE BY RAIDING JAPANESE AIRCRAFT IN PEARL HARBOUR, HAWAII: COMPLETED IN 1916, 
THE “‘ OKLAHOMA” HAS A DISPLACEMENT OF 29,000 TONS AND A COMPLEMENT OF 1301. 





THE “ NEVADA,” A SISTER-SHIP OF THE “‘ OKLAHOMA,” HAS A SIMILAR DISPLACEMENT AND COMPLEMENT. HER ARMAMENT INCLUDES 

TEN 14-IN. AND TWENTY 5-IN. GUNS. 

The United States of America is rapidly increasing the 
Pacific Ocean, 


NAZI GERMANY: 


SHE CARRIES FOUR AIRCRAFT. 
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period of from 24 to 72 hours. 
There General Rommel had some 
advantage, because he was 
operating on his own ground, 
but in any case his organisation 
must have been very thorough. 
Then it is by no means certain 
that we did everything possible 
in the early stages to deprive 
him of fuel and supply dumps which actually 
came within our reach. It is possible also that 
he had some slight advantage in tank gun-power, 
and from the analogy of sea warfare, we can estimate 
how important that is likely to be. Greater experi- 
ence on the German side must have counted for 
something, though our own tanks appear to have been 
well and boldly handled. Yet all these are matter 
not for repining, but for determination to put forth 
still greater efforts. Our troops have fought magni- 
ficently. Nothing, for example, could have been finer 
than the manner 
in which the South 
Africans stood up 
to those fierce 
German _ counter- 
attacks, and® the 
New Zealanders 
fought their way 
along the _ coast 
route, and the 
Tobruk garrison 
blasted its way 
through the power- 
ful fortifications 
built by the enemy 
round the _peri- 
meter. If we have 
suffered heavy 
losses, we have 
also inflicted heavy 
losses on the enemy, 
and it is probable 
that we are in a 
better position to 
make them good 
than he is. 

All this is largely 
speculation about 
affairs of which we 
do not yet know 
the details. One is 
on much _ surer 
ground in outlining 
the essential task 
now before us. 
There can be no 
turning back, no 
hesitation in the 
work to which we 
have put our hands. 
It may be that this 
battle can be won 
with the forces at 
present engaged, 
because the enemy 
is undoubtedly in a 
difficult position as 
regardssupplies and 
reinforcements. It 
may be that a pause 
will be required, and 
that the offensive 
will have to be 
started anew. What 
is absolutely neces- 
Sary is that we 
should set ourselves 
the task of driving 
the enemy for good 
and all out of 
North Africa. A 
lengthened cam- 
paign may prove 
profitable in some 
respects, because it 
will afford oppor- 
tunity to the Navy 
and the R.A.F. to 
inflict still heavier 


SHE HAS A _ DISPLACEMENT OF 


SHE CARRIES THREE AIRCRAFT. 


already formidable navy, but it must be remembered that she has to patrol 


strength of her 
and therefore needs a large number of battleships. At present there are seventeen in commission, of which losses upon the 


the “Washington,” laid down in 1938 and launched two years later, is one of the latest. The “ 
have, since their building, suffered some alterations, which include substitution of — for cage masts and installation of a deck house, on which 


eight 5-in.. guns are mounted 


Doubtless many factors contributed to putting 
off the decision. There will be ample time to discuss 
them when the campaign has developed further and 
we have learnt more of its details. For the moment 
I would advance the belief that one of the most im- 
portant elements in the German resistance and counter- 
strokes has been that ability just noted, to recondition 
tanks and transport speedily. I cannot help feeling 
that a large proportion of the hostile tanks which we 
claimed—though generally only unofficially through 
the reports of accredited correspondents—to have, 
put out of action, were fighting us again within a 


* and “ Nevada,” both completed in 1916, 


Germans and 
Italians, many 
thousands of whose 
men and great quantities of whose most valuable 
material now lie beneath the waters of the 
Mediterranean. Checks such as that which 
occurred in the fighting south of Tobruk are the 
commonplaces of war, and we, who are always 
slow starters, have had at least our full share of them 
in our time. Many of them have been sharper than 
this without deterring us or having any effect other 
than to make us set our teeth more tightly. What 
we have to do is to keep these German armoured 
divisions from being appreciably reinforced until we 


have smashed them, a process which may take a week, 
(Continued overleaf, 
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ORIENTAL SUPERSTRUCTURE: JAPAN’S WARSHIPS’ TOP-HEAVY APPEARANCE. 


























THE JAPANESE BATTLESHIP “ NAGATO,”’ 32,720 TONS, COMPLETED 1920-21, AND es THE “ HARUNA,” 29,330 TONS, COMPLETED 1913, AND RECONSTRUCTED 1926-30. ' 
RECONSTRUCTED 1934-36. EIGHT 16-INCH GUNS. SISTER-SHIP OF THE “ MUTU.” ye EIGHT 14-INCH GUNS. SISTER-SHIP OF THE ‘“‘ YAMASHIRO.”’ , 5 




















THE ‘‘ YAMASHIRO,” 29,330 TONS, COMPLETED 1915, AND RECONSTRUCTED : PES: 
1932-33. TWELVE I4-INCH GUNS; SPEED 22°5 KNOTS. SISTER-SHIP OF THE : : 
‘ HARUNA.”’ ‘ : 
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A SKETCH SHOWING IN DETAIL THE TOWERING | THE ‘‘ ASIGARA,”” A. JAPANESE CRUISER OF 10,000 TONS, CARRYING TEN | THE “‘ MUTU,” 32,720 TONS, COMPLETED IN : 
SUPERSTRUCTURE — COMMON TO JAPANESE © 8-INCH GUNS, AND WITH A SPEED OF 33 KNOTS. NOTE THE UNDULATING ¢ 1920-21, AND RECONSTRUCTED 1934-36. re 
BATTLESHIPS—OF THE ‘‘ YAMASHIRO.” * DECK-LINE AND RAKED FUNNELS. } i SISTER-SHIP OF THE “ NAGATO.” 5 
Pen: Sak BS = 4 
The above pictures of various units of the Japanese Fleet all demonstrate the curious, ‘* Mikuma,”’ for instance, had to undergo extensive alterations, occupying more than 
top-heavy-looking superstructure of the Japanese warships. The tower-like bridge a year, after their first trials. This was not surprising in view of the fact that 
structure of most modern battleships has evolved largely from the tripod mast of their armament consisted of fifteen 6°l-inch guns, eight 5-inch guns, and twelve 
the last war, but none is so cumbrous in appearance as_ those evolved by the torpedo tubes, on a displacement of 8500 tons. A further grim example of faulty 
It is known that certain of the warships designed by them Japanese design was when, in 1934, the torpedo-boat " Tomoduru,” of 527 tons, 


Japanese naval architects. 
have given serious trouble, due to too much top-weight, the cruisers ‘* Mogami” and capsized, and most. of her crew were drowned. 
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Continued} 
or a month, or more. As soon as they are out of the 
way, the main tactical obstacle to our strategic plans 
will have been removed. The situation in which, as 
I write, we find ourselves in North Africa, is one of 
the sort which has always in the past brought the 
best out of our fighting forces, and the nation itself. 
I feel sure that it will do so on this occasion. 
There are reports that the enemy has been forced 
to withdraw some of the Lufiwaffe engaged on the 
Russian front as a result of our 


would be a great drive from the Donets to the Dnieper 
and the Perekop Isthmus, but that would imply a 
large-scale German rout, of which there is no sign at 
present. The Germans still have great resources on 
this front, especially for the purpose of defence, and 
it is possible that they are even now mounting a 
counter-offensive further north against the flank of 
the Russian. pursuit. In front of Moscow they still 
hold the initiative, even if more precariously than a 


in the words of General Cherevichenko, ‘‘ our southern 
front has become an offensive front.” 

Is there any prospect of this offensive being 
developed on a great scale, or being repeated further 
north ? That must depend above all on the material 
at the disposal of the Red Army, especially the tanks. 
Probably from the Russian point of view the wisest 
course would be to exploit the victory in the south 
with every ounce of energy and let other fronts wait 

until the Germans had_ been 





Libyan offensive, and if this be 
the case, we are already render- 
ing valuable assistance to our 
allies. We have in the past 
watched with regret the terrible 
losses and sufferings to which 
the Russian people were being 
subjected, and longed for the 
moment when the Red Army 
would be able to launch with 
success a really powerful counter- 
offensive. Sometimes it seemed 
that the pressure was so heavy 
that this moment might never 
come. We knew from the ex- 
perience of the last war how 
difficult it is to reorganise for a 
counter-stroke armies which are 
being continually attacked and 
forced back, how preparations 
begun in one area have to be 
abandoned because of the loss 
of ground and resumed further 
in rear, and that this process 
may have to be gone through 
time after time. In the last 
war, the Germans struck at the 
Allies on the Western Front 
in March 1918, and it was not 
until July that Marshal Foch 
was able to stage a serious 
counter-offensive, though he had 
been eager to do so from the very 
first. To assemble a mass of 
material is in itself difficult 
enough in such circumstances, 
but it is harder still to keep it 
in hand when on all sides 
commanders of creaking and 
cracking fronts are calling out 
for aid. General Cherevichenko, 
the Commander of the Southern 
Front, and an old collaborator 
of Marshal Timoshenko’s, has 
revealed that through the first 
five months the Soviet 
on the scuthern front had not 
the resources at any time to do 
more than steadfastly oppose the 
enemy’s advance in the hope 
of gradually wearing him down. 
I had always suspected that this 
was the case. Latterly, however, 
says the Russian general, large 
reinforcements in men and 
material had been receivec,, while 
the troops on the spot, had in 
no way lost their morale, and had 
absorbed some valuabie lessons. 
The Germans did not realise what 
was taking place, and even after 
the first Russian blows had been 
struck in the Donets basin, they 
seem to have regarded them as 
normal counter-attacks for the 
purpose of slowing down the 
enemy, not as the beginning of 
a counter-offensive for the 
purpose of regaining the initi- 
ative. Hence the first stages of 
the German retreat from Rostov 
had to be made in precipitate 
haste, to avoid envelopment from 
the north. Considerable quanti- 
ties of equipment were thrown 
away, and the routes were lit- 
tered with abandoned : 
On the part of the Russians 
this is a remarkable achievement, 
on which Marshal Timoshenko, 
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forced to denude them, and new 
opportunities for offensive 
operations are thus created. 
Meanwhile the Russians must 
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be prepared for a desperate 
struggle on the part of the 
enemy to prevent the initiative 
passing to their hands. For him 
this is a matter of life and 
death. Three great and unex- 
pected obstacles have arisen in 
the invader’s path : the refusal 
of the Red Army to admit 
defeat; the aid sent to the 
Soviet from Britain and the 
United States; and the organ- 
isation of what the Russians call 
“portable industry.’”’ In com- 
bination they demand a greatly 
increased effort on his part at 
the most unfavourable season of 
the year. But the stakes are 
high, nothing less than victory 
or defeat in this war. It is 
possible that the Germans have 
seriously considered the prospect 
of partly closing down the 
Russian front for this winter, 
but if so they must have 
already seen enough to make 
them realise that this is 
not now practicable. The 
Red Army, despite its reverses 
and losses, is evidently still in a 
position to organise strong and 
disquieting counter-offensives if 
given the smallest encourage- 
ment by wavering or stagnation 
in the opposition, just as it took 
advantage of over-confidence at 
. Rostov. There appears to be no 
present alternative before the 
enemy but to go on hammering, 
at whatever the cost, in the hope 
that the Russians will become 
exhausted first. And if that is 
so,*it is another reason why we 
for our part should relentlessly 
pursue our Libyan offensive. It 
does not seem likely that we 
have for the moment to fear an 
offensive against Egypt from the 
north, because the left claw of 
the projected German pincers 
has been blunted, or even that 
any very considerable German 
armoured forces are immediately 
available to reinforce those in 
North Africa, apart from the 
difficulty of transporting them. 
So Russia forms the back- 
ground to Libya. The latter 
theatre of the war has provided 
us with the opportunity of which 
we were in need to help to sup- 
port the Russian effort, and to 
carry on the good work which is 
being done on the north shore 
of the Sea of Azov. Morally 
and materially it is to our 
own advantage and that of the 
common cause to return to the 
battle with new determination. 
We have suffered only a slight 
check, whereas the Russians 
have suffered what would have 
been for any people less deter- 
“" mined than they a series of 
overwhelming defeats. They 
have maintained the struggle, 








General Cherevichenko, the Army 
Commanders concerned, and the 
land and air forces are to be 
congratulated. Yet it does not 
appear that more than German 
rearguards have so far been 
overrun. Some half-a-dozen 
German divisions have been 
smashed or heavily punished, 
and the threat to the Caucasus has for the present 
been removed. On the whole, it is unlikely to be 
renewed this winter. The moral gain has been im- 
mense, and its effect will spread to every part of 
the vast front. More than that cannot be said at 
present. What we should, of course, like to see, 


Japan invaded British Malaya 4 landi 
reported to have landed on the 

but were driven off by airplanes and 
which stated that their troops had entered southern 

to the heavy jungles much fighting will be by aerial combat, 


SHOWING AIRFIELDS, OILFIELDS AND RAILWAYS. 


Thailand “ to combat British troops from 
Copyright map by George Philip and Son, Lid. 


month ago, and are still hammering at the defences, 
against which they have made progress at certain 
points. It would be undue optimism to see in the 


Rostov victory a turning-point in the war, though, 


there is a possibility that it will prove to be such. 
At all events, the Russian pressure is continuing, and, 


troops at Singora, at the southern extremity of Thailand (Siam). Some were 

at Padang Jabek and moved south towards the British aerodrome near Kota Bahru, 
The invasion of Thailand was excused by the Japanese in a radio 
the Malayan border.” Owing 

and our map shows airfields from Indo-China to Malaya. 


and taken the offensive at one 


THE MALAY PENINSULA, WITH SINGAPORE, SHOWING THAILAND, STRETCHING TENUOUSLY ALONG THE ISTHMUS point. There is no reason why 
AND SEPARATING BURMA FROM MALAYA, WHERE JAPAN LANDED FORCES: A MAP INCLUDING INDO-CHINA, 


we should not be able to put 
through our original programme, 
even if we have fallen behind 
what would in the most favour- 
able circumstances have been 
our time-table. Our own active 
front is very much smaller than 
theirs, but it, too, may be capable of great develop- 
ments, if once we can make sure of the tactical victory. 
On that task we must now concentrate unflinchingly. 
Sacrifices may be considerable, but if ever there was 
an hour for a policy of unlimited aggression, of smashing 
through difficultiesat any cost, that hour has now struck. 
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A TROPICAL JUNGLE IN MALAYA—A STIFF BARRIER TO INVASION. 
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The invasion of Malaya was begun without warning when Japanese troops landed on 
the beach at Padang Jabek, in north-east Malaya, and at Singora, near the Thailand 
frontier. British land and air forces, it was reported, quickly repulsed the first 
attempted enemy landing. The fighting in Malaya marks the start of a new kind of 


warfare—jungle warfare. Most of the country is covered by a thick, and in some places 
weil - nigh impenetrable jungle, which calls for very different tactics from those 
employed elsewhere. Our troops, however, strongly reinforced lately, have been well 
trained over the country they are now called upon to defend. 
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THE EMPIRE DEFENDERS OF MALAYA: 
FORCES AND THEIR COMMANDERS 
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AUSTRALIAN TROOPS IN 
MALAYA > A CONSIDERABLE 
NUMBER OF EMPIRE TROOPS 


gt Tips pate Rion R CORPS INSPECTED BY AN OFFICER 4 
IN MALAYA TO STRENGTHEN s CHINBSE MEMBERS OF THE SINGAPORE VOLUNTEE 4 


THE GARRISON. A § OF THE CHINESE MISSION: THERE ARE A GREAT NUMBER OF CHINESE IN MALAYA. 
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LIEUT.-GEN. A. E. PERCIVAL, G.O.C. 
MALAYA. ON AUGUST 6, AFTER 
TOUR OF MALAYA, GENERAL PERCIVAL 
= }PECLARED THE GARRISON FIGHTING FIT. 
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S the frontier of British Malaya 
was the first objective of 

the Japanese land forces, even 
before they had declared war on 
Britain, these pictures showing 
scenes of our war preparations 
are of general interest. The first of 
Nippon’s troops, who landed from 
flat-bottomed barges, were at once 
repulsed with loss. They made a 
landing at Kemassin which led 
to an infiltration towards Kota 
Bharu, on the Malayan Frontier. 
Large concentrations of enemy 
ships off Kemassin, at Sabak and 
the Kalantin River, near Kota 
Bharu, were heavily bombed, 
several being hit, and Japanese 
surface craft retired at high speed, 
leaving the few troops on the 
beaches to be machine-gunned. 
Air Marshal Sir Robert Brooke- 
Popham, C.-in-C., Far East, and 
the C.-in-C. of the British Naval 
Forces, issued an order of the day 
on December 8, in which he said: 
“We are confident. Our defences 
are strong and our weapons are 
efficient. We had plenty of warn- 
ing and our preparations are made 
and tested. We do not forget the 
years and the patience and for- 
bearance in which we have borne 
with dignity and discipline the 
petty insults inflicted on us by , . 
the Japanese.’ On December 1, ee rt A 
from the frontier of Thailand to ; 
Singapore, the Imperial forces in 
[Continued opposite. IS ONE OF SEVERAL 
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THE MANCHESTERS IN THE FAR EAST: A’ VICKERS GUN IN USE DURID 
BRITISH REGIMENTS, DEFENDE} 
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AUSTRALIANS AT A MALAYAN CENOTAPH: STANDING SMARTLY THE BIG GUNS THAT PROTECT SINGAPORE, OUR GREAT NAVAL AND AIR BASE AND FORTRESS OF THE ¢ INDIA 


ATTENTION, THEY PAY TRIBUTE TO *“OUR GLORIOUS DEAD.” FAR EAST, WHICH THE J4PANESE BOMBED AT THE OPENING OF HOSTILITIES, 
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AUSTRALIAN, INDIAN AND _ BRITISH 
OPPOSING THE JAPANESE AGGRESSORS. 
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2 AUSTRALIAN TROOPS IN A ~ 

$ MALAY JUNGLE: TYPICAL 
COUNTRY IN WHICH 
OUR TROOPS WILL NOW 

SINGAPORE’S LOCAL DEFENCE CORPS: SIX DIFFERENT NATIONALITIES—BRITISH, FRENCH HAVE TO FIGHT AGAINST 


CHINESE, INDIAN, DUTCH AND CZECH ARE REPRESENTED IN THIS UNIT. a THE JAPANESE AGGRESSOR, 
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AIR CHIEF-MARSHAL SIR ROBERT 
BROOKE-POPHAM, THE FIRST BRITISH 
COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF IN THE FAR 
EAST, AT HIS SINGAPORE H.Q. 


Continued .| 

Malaya, including British, Indian, 
and Australian troops were at their 
battle stations. All reservists and 
volunteers were called up. Mean- 
while large reinforcements poured 
into Burma and Malaya, Aus- 
tralians predominating, who have 
their own special account to settle 
with Japan. Stgong joint plans 
were made to protect the Burma 
Road. Malaya is the jewel of the 
Orient which the little yellow 
men would dearly like to grab. 
It is the world's greatest single 
producer of tin and rubber, both 
essential to the Japanese war effort. 
The places selected by the Japanese 
high command on the borders of 
Thailand were obviously in the 
hope that they might obtain a 
bridgehead and avoid the necessity 
of marching along the narrow 
isthmus of Chumpon, for here and 
over the frontier lies a complicated 
mountain system and immense, 
dense tropical forests, with here 
and there clearances for rubber 
plantations. British troops have 
been trained to fight in the jungle, 
and it remains to be seen what the 
Japanese can make of this form of 
warfare. In the air they are 
definitely inferior, and the R.A.F. 
have the latest types of bombers 
and fighters, and excellent airfields. 
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AN EXERCISE. A BATTALION OF THE FAMOUS MANCHESTER REGIMENT (Six Photographs by Courtesy of the 
OF OUR VITAL FAR-EASTERN POSITIONS. Malayan Information Agency.) 
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INDIANS MAN ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUNS IN MALAYA: INDIANS FROM THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY PROVIDE ¢f INDIAN TROOPS CROSSING A LAKE NEAR SINGAPORE: AN EXERCISE 
ABOUT 15 PER CENT. OF THE TOTAL POPULATION OF MALAYA IN NORMAL TIMES. IN WHICH A BATTALION OF THE DOGRA REGIMENT TOOK PART. 
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THE THIRD SEA-POWER IN THE WORLD: THE IMPERIAL JAPANJSE 
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The Imperial Japanese Navy is the third sea-Power in the world, her material 
strength being slightly inferior to that of the U.S. Fleet. In recent times 
Japan has preserved the greatest secrecy with regard to her ship-building 
programme; she is known, however, to possess a formidable and well-trained 
Fleet, and the following data have been provided by the well-known naval 
expert, Mr. F. E. McMurtrie. There are ten battleships in the Japanese Navy, 
the “ Mutu,” “ Nagato,”’ “* Ise,” ‘‘ Hyuga,”’ ‘‘ Huso,’’ ‘‘ Yamashiro,” ‘‘ Kongo,’’ 
“ Haruna,” “ Kirishima,” and “ Hiei,”” ranging in displacement from 32,720 
to 29,330 tons. Aircraft-carriers number eight, of which two—the ‘* Akagi ”’ 





and “ Kaga "’—are of 26,000 tons, 
“ Syokaku’”’ and “ Zuikaku'’—of about 
from 7100 to 10,050 tons. 


and two more, recently completed—the 
17,000 tons. The other four range 
The existence is rumoured of yet another aircraft- 
carrier, the *‘ Koryu,”’ of 10,050 tons. There are twelve cruisers armed with 
8-inch guns; six with 6-inch guns; and seventeen with 5°5-inch guns. 
Destroyers exceed 100 in number, and include nine of the second class, 
displacing 770 to 820 tons. Submarines, of which there are about eighty, 
vary in size from 655 to 2180 tons. Those of the larger types have an 
exceptionally wide radius of action, and are reported to have been designed 
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ANISE NAVY NOW OPPOSING THE A.B.C.D. POWERS IN THE PACIFIC. 
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S, BUT OUR DRAWING OF JAPAN’S FLEET IS COMPILED FROM LATEST AVAILABLE DATA. 


to cross the Pacific and back without refuelling. Japan has twelve torpedo- 
boats, composed of two similar types, and displacing respectively 527 and 595 
tons. Ancillary vessels include three sea-going training-ships of the ‘‘ Kasima”’ 
class, armed with 5°S-inch guns; over twenty minelayers; five old coastal- 
defence ships, originally classed as cruisers; six seaplane-carriers; one repair 
ship; half-a-dozen depot ships; one fleet supply ship; and a considerable, 
but uncertain, number of mine-sweepers and submarine-chasers. Four or five 
battleships of about 45,000 tons are believed to be under construction, and 
three or four 15,000-ton vessels similar to the German “ pocket-battleships,” 


id 
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but, so far as can be ascertained, none of these new ships is yet in service. 
Despite, however, the veil of secrecy enveloping Japanese naval progress, 
there is good reason to believe that Japan has been, and is, handicapped 
by a shortage of material. The Japanese have taken careful note of Germany’s 
sea strategy, and in recent months, Japanese U-boat crews have been receiving 
instructions from German commanders. Sasebo is Japan’s most southerly 
first-class base; there are minor bases in Formosa, and Camranh Bay, in 
Indo-China. Photographs and a commentary as to the unorthodox methods of 
modern Japanese naval architecture appear on page 747. 
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U.S. AIRCRAFT-CARRIERS OFF HAWAII: SEA AND AIR STRENGTH. 
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THE US. AIRCRAFT-CARRIERS “SARATOGA” AND “LEXINGTON’’ OFF HAWAII, WHERE THE JAPANESE LAUNCHED THEIR FIRST ATTACK. DIAMOND HEAD IS IN THE BACKGROUND. 


THE UNITED STATES NAVY HAS MANY AIRCRAFT-CARRIERS—AND MORE BUILDING. HERE ARE SEEN THE “LEXINGTON,”’ “ RANGER,” “YORKTOWN '’ AND ‘“ ENTERPRISE."’ 


“In material strength the United States Pacific Fleet is actually superior forces must be added sundry auxiliary ships, and it should be borne in mind 
to the entire Japanese Navy.’’ This authoritative statement is made by the that these figures do not include any of the American Asiatic Fleet, which 
naval expert of the “‘ Daily Telegraph,’’ and all available data go to confirm is based on Manila and includes two cruisers, a seaplane-carrier, a dozen 
it.. Latest information is to the effect that the U.S. Fleet in the Pacific destroyers, eighteen, submarines, and a couple of sloops. Apart from the 
comprises at least twelve battleships, four large aircraft-carriers, twenty-seven number of units comprising the opposing fleets, an important factor is that, 
cruisers, over 100 destroyers, and more than thirty submarines. To these on the average, the American ships are of greater size and power than those 
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WAVES AND WINGS, SHIPS AND GUNS: THE U.S. NAVY IS READY. 
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AN AMERICAN SQUADRON AT SEA. A PHOTOGRAPH GIVING A FINE IMPRESSION OF THE SEA AND AIR MIGHT OF THE UNITED STATES. 









































€ 5 U.S. BATTLESHIPS AT SEA. THE HUGE GUN-TURRETS ARE SWUNG TO PORT AND COULD DELIVER A DEVASTATING BROADSIDE AT ANY MOMENT. 5 
—— | 2. es 
mind of the Imperial Japanese Navy. The United States’ great two-ocean Navy Apart therefore from the formidable number of ships afloat, there-are now building 
which | programme has been pushed forward in recent months to such an extent in ‘various American shipyards fifteen battleships, fourteen heavy cruisers, 
lozen i that it is already greatly ahead of the original time schedule; of the 2831 forty light cruisers, over 150 destroyers, and seventy-five submarines. The 
the warships ordered under the Congress authorisation of £1,800,000,000 for the. combined U.S. Fleets in being (according to the latest figures available) 
that, U.S. Navy, 968 ships of all classes are already on the stocks, and over half- comprise seventeen battleships, seven aircraft-carriers, eighteen heavy and 


those a-million men are employed on this world-record naval construction programme. nineteen light cruisers, 181 destroyers, and 111 submarines. 
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JAPAN’S WAR AGAINST THE EMPIRE AND THE U.S.A.: A MAP OF | T) 
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THE WAR IN THE PACIFIC: A MAP INDICATING BRITISH, AMERICAN AND JAPANESE POSSESSIONS; ALSO | GIVI 


to his proposals was ‘‘crowded with infamous falsehoods and distortions.” our J 

















reputation of Japan for treachery under an outward veneer of bows and 
ll has long apparent, ond bea the United States and Great Britain On Sunday, December 7, and Monday, the 8th, the Japanese began a widely- Wak 
have steadily prepared for the day when the Japanese should show themselves spread series of attacks across the majestic Pacific Ocean. Pearl MHarbour, Simu 
in their true colours. Yet it was certainly unexpected that at the moment when Honolulu, was the main object of part of the Japanese Fleet, squadrons of agair 
Kurusu, Japan’s Special Envoy, and Admiral Nomura, her Ambassador to bombers appearing out of the sky, attacking the USS. principal naval and air base § was 
Washington, were actually calling upon Mr. Cordell Hull with pretended plans at Pearl Harbour and Hickman Field. Their submarines were reported off force 
for preserving the peace, her fleets were attacking Hawaii and Manila. It is not California, and to have torpedoed a ship; in the Western Pacific, Boo yn an Thai 
surprising that the U.S. Secretary of State told the Japanese that their reply important U.S. naval submarine station, was air-blitzed, and also the Philippines, cont: 


(Copyright Map Reproduced by Courtesy of Nation 
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THE PACIFIC SHOWING VARIOUS TERRITORIAL POSSESSIONS. 
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dely- | Wake Island, a strategic point, between Hawaii and Japan, was seized. 


our Ally’s principal naval and air base on the approaches to the Malay Archipelago. 


Simultaneously with these attacks on the United States, hostilities commenced 
against Britain. A gunboat at Shanghai was sunk by shell-fire. Hong Kong 
was bombed. Singapore had its first experience of bombing. A large Japanese 
force, reported the previous day off Cape Cambodia, landed troops at Singora, 
Thailand (Siam), and proceeded to the Malay Peninsula, where it came into 
contact with our strong Imperial forces. Such, then, were the opening moves 








tesy of 


National Geographic Society, Washington, D.C.) 


GIVING THE DATE LINE AND SYNCHRONISING OF TIMES FROM SUNDAY (BAST) TO MONDAY (WEST). 


in the campaign by sea, air and land, and the sites may be traced in the above 
comprehensive map of the Pacific, in which the main distances are given. Japan 
itSelf is open to long-distance air attacks from the U.S. Aleutian Islands, and 
more especially from Vladivostok, which is under 700 miles from Tokyo. 
Formosa, north-east of Hong Kong, is an important base for operations against 
us in Malaya and Thailand. It will be observed that the map includes small 
clock diagrams of times, calculated from midnight, Greenwich, whereby, say, 
1.30 p.m. west of Honolulu, is 6.20 a.m. at Rangoon, etc. 
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MAPS OF PACIFIC ISLANDS FROM THE US. 
ALEUTIAN ISLANDS TO THE PHILIPPINES. 
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A MAP OF GUAM 
(u.s.), LARGEST 
AND MOST 
POPULOUS OF 
THE LADRONE 
OR MARIANNE 
ISLES (YAP), AN 
IMPORTANT 
NAVAL STATION. 
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A MAP OF THE 
OUTPOST CORAL 
ISLAND OF WAKE, 
AN IMPORTANT 
AIR STATION 
FROM SAN FRAN- 
CISCO TO MANILA, 








VIA GUAM. 
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A MAP OF S Re 
HONOLULU v0 Ugg ae 
AND PEARL 
HARBOUR, 
HAWAII, THE U.S. A MAP OF THE VOLCANIC ALEUTIAN ISLANDS, NORTHERN U.S.A. BASE, A CONTINUATION OF THE 
PRINCIPAL NAVAL ALASKA MAINLAND, FROM WHICH JAPAN LIES WITHIN BOMBING DISTANCE. 
AND AIR BASE IN 
THE PACIFIC. iii rai 
i HE viewsand i PHILIPPINES v 
maps on these Pr) — - MOOye! » BATA ISLANDS 
= two pages give STATUTE smes on 
A MAP OF ‘} some idea ‘of Baliniang Channel al 
MIDWAY ISLAND, American strate- 3627 qSabuyen 
WHICH LIES HEARLY gic points in the conn, SAARIYAR LANDS - 
MIDWAY BETWEEN onth Pasttia 
HAWAII AND JAPAN. ‘ 
or HAS BECENTLY Ocean, stretching 
BEEN STRONGLY across that maj- 
FORTIFIED. estic body of 
* water for thou- 
sands of miles, 
and so judiciously selected 
that, although in many cases 
the islands are little more than 
coral reefs, they afford a series 
of stations for air liners (or, if 
need be, long-distance bombers}, 
or cable stations, or naval bases. 
4 From the very north, the 
Aleutian Islands, outliers of 























A MAP OF YAP, SOUTH OF GUAM (U.S.A.), AND THE | 
‘4 PALAU (OR PELEW) ISLES, JAPANESE POSSESSIONS. 5 








Alaska, purchased from Russia 
in the last century, down to 
Guam and the Philippines, the 
U.S. envelop Japan, whose 
voracious appetite could never 
be satiated unless she had all 
Eastern Asia, including China, 
Indo-China, Thailand, Burma; 
all Malaya, and Australasia 
within her grasp. From Dutch 
Harbour, Aleutian Islands, 
direct communications proceed 
southwards via Midway Island, 
Wake Island, Guam, to Manila, 
and where the U.S. lack com- 
munications Britain fills in 
most gaps. When Japan com- 
plains of envelopment it should 
be remembered that she first 
launched an economic and 
political offensive against 
British-American influence in 
1931, which steadily expanded 
so that earlier in this year 
Matsuoka, then Foreign Mini- 
ster, said: ‘‘ The white races 
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must cede Oceania to the 
Asiatics,’’ meaning thereby her- 
self, for she suffers no rivals. 

[Continued on opposite page. 





A MAP OF THE U.S.A. PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, WHICH STRADDLE THE ENTRANCE 
TO THE SOUTH CHINA SEA, WITH MANILA, ITS NAVAL AND AIR BASE. 
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(Copyright Maps Reproduced by Courtesy of National Geographic Society, Washingion, D.C.) 
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MIDWAY ISLAND, A LONELY U.S. OUTPOST, 1300 MILES NORTH-WEST OF 
HAWAII, A CENTRE OF COMMUNICATIONS BETWEEN ALL AMERICAN PACIFIC BASES. 











: GUAM, IMPORTANT U.S. NAVAL BASE, 1523 MILES NORTH-EAST OF MANILA. 4 L AN AERIAL VIEW OF MANILA, CAPITAL OF THE PHILIPPINES, WITH GOVERNMENT 
= 


A SUBMARINE STATION. REPORTED BOMBED BY JAPANESE. 








WAKE ISLAND (u.S.), ONE OF THE THREE CORAL ATOLLS BETWEEN GUAM 
AND HAWAII. THIS SMALL ISLAND, IMPORTANT IN THE U.S. LINE OF COM- 
MUNICATIONS, WAS SEIZED BY JAPAN ON DECEMBER 7. 


AMERICA’S IMPORTANT NAVAL AND AIR BASE OFF ALASKA: AN AERIAL VIEW 
OF DUTCH HARBOUR, ALEUTIAN ISLANDS. 


Continued.) 

Of America's greater strategic centres, Hawaii and Manila, more is said on pages 756 
and 757 with our map of the Pacific, but of the smaller a few words may be 
added. Guam, ugder U.S. Naval Government since 1898, is also an important 


BUILDINGS IN THE FOREGROUND. THE PORT IS REGARDED AS IMPREGNABLE. 


A VIEW OF YAP, MOST WESTERLY OF THE CAROLINE ISLES, FORMERLY GERMAN 
OWNED, OF WHICH JAPAN WAS GRANTED A MANDATE IN I9QIQ. IT IS AN 
IMPORTANT CABLE STATION. THE PELEW ISLANDS LIE SOUTH-EAST OF YAP. 


—— 


THE U.S. NAVAL DRY DOCK AT PEARL HARBOUR, ONE OF THE LARGEST 
IN THE WORLD. THIS GREAT NAVAL AND AIR BASE WAS BOMBED ON DEC. 7. 


seaplane and submarine base, and all Japanese have been expelled from it. Wake 
Island, 2130 miles west of Hawaii, an important air station, has been seized by 
the Japanese. Midway Island has been fortified lately. 
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A PORT-SIDE VIEW OF THE MIGHTY “PRINCE OF WALES,” 


' 


A “WALRUS” AMPHIBIAN BEING HOISTED ABOARD THE 





ANOTHER VIEW OF BRITAIN’S LATEST AND GREATEST BATTLESHIP, SHOWING HER FOUR 14-IN. GUNS ASTERN ; 


H.M.S. “ Prince of Wales,” now reported at Singapore with the Eastern Fleet, 
of which Rear-Admiral Sir Tom Phillips is Commander-in-Chief, had not long to 
wait before she received her baptism of fire. Commanded by Captain J. C. Leach, 
M.V.O., she took part in the action against the German battleship “ Bismarck "’ 
on May 23 off Greenland, in company with the “ Hood,” which was blown up by 
a chance enemy shell. The “ Prince of Wales” suffered slight damage, but continued 


| 
| 
| 


BRITAIN’S LATEST 35,000-TON BATTLESHIP, NOW REPORTED AT SINGAPORE. 


oy 


— - > ce oi meet Ee a 





“PRINCE OF WALES.” SHE IS STRONGLY PROTECTED AGAINST AIR AND SUBMARINE ATTACKS. 


FOR’ARD SHE HAS SIX SIMILAR GUNS. 


the chase of the enemy battleship and her attendant cruiser, the “ Prinz Eugen,”’ 
closely pressing the ‘ Bismarck,” accompanied by the cruisers ‘ Norfolk'’ and 
“ Suffolk,” which first spotted the enemy in Denmark Strait, off Greenland. Much 
of the equipment of H.M.S. “ Prince of Wales” is secret, but she has ten 14-in. 
guns of a new type, sixteen 5°25-in. guns and many smaller, is heavily armoured 
and is capable of 30 knots. (British Official Photographs) 





As we go to press Mr. Churchill has stated that H.M.S. “ Prince of Wales” and H.M.S. “ Repulse”’ have been sunk whilst carrying out operations against the Japanese attack 
on Malaya. According to the Japanese communiqué, both battleships were destroyed by air attack. 
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CAPS BOOKS OF THE DAY. oN Coen (07.) 








aD i » QINCE the 

advent of 
broadcasting enabled us to hear as well as read the news, 
I have always found the aural method a little trying. It 
reminds me in ,;some ways of a dear old early-Victorian 
aunt of mine, who would read out sensational tit-bits 
about murders from the morning paper, just when I (then 
at the Henty and Kingston stage) was deep in a story, 
and I often wished her further. With a newspaper one 
can choose one’s time, glance through the headlines, pick 
one’s subject, skip or pause at will, or turn back to re-read 
as desired, but one need not read the same items, with 
variations, four or five times a day. When listening to 
the announcer, one may lose an essential point if some- 
body happens to sneeze or drop a saucepan, and then 
there is no going back. On the other hand, radio can 
deliver important news more quickly, not being delayed 
by printing and distribution, and occasionally it- may 
convey the authentic voice of a national leader, such as 
the Prime Minister, making current history. 


On the whole, for the imparting of news which is not 
of instant urgency, I would say, give me the newspaper 
every time. Un- 
doubtedly, however, 
radio has enormous 
value fot purposes of 
propaganda,  educa- 
tion, and entertain- 
ment. The question 
whether these poten- 
tialities are at present 
used to the best and 
fullest advantage in 
this country is dis- 
cussed, not without 
adverse criticism, in 

THe Power BEHIND 


THE MICROPHONE.” 
By P. P. Eckersley 
(Cape ; ros. 6d.). As 


the B.B.C.’s first Chief 
Engineer, many of 
whose technical ideas 
are still in use, and 
actively associated 
with it until his resig- 
nation in 1929, the 
author is well qualified 
to deal with the mech- 
anical side of broad- 
easting, and he has 
the knack of making 
it intelligible and in- 
teresting to the non- 
expert reader. His 
main project in tech- 
nique, which he has 
vainly urged for fif- 
teen years, is a System 
of transmission along 
existing telephone 
wires or electric mains 

wired wireless "’ as BY 


THE ARCHERS,” 


he calls it by a con- 

tradiction in terms. ACLAND. THE PROPERTY OF THE HON. MRS. M. HERBERT, 
This method, he con- FROM THE COLLECTION OF THE EARL OF CARNARVON. THIS, 
tends, would solve all AND THE ACCOMPANYING PICTURE, ARE TO BE SOLD AT 


the problems of broad- SOTHEBY'S ON 


casting, and ‘‘ would 
have been of incalcu- 
lable value to. the 


country in helping to 
on December 17. 


prosecute the war.” 
Another innovation 
he advocates is the his arrow to head. 


establishment of a 
commercial broad- 
casting service, ap- 
parently on American 
lines, to run parallel with that of the B.B.C. 


caressing her chin. 


Although primarily a technician, Captain Eckersley 
has always been deeply concerned with the uses to which 
the scientific ‘“‘ miracle’’ of broadcasting has been put, 
from a social, political and cultural point of view. I cannot 
say whether he would accept Chesterton’s remark to the 
effect that this great power of thought-diffusion had been 
given to man at a time when man had no thoughts worth 
diffusing, but he is* definitely dissatisfied with the way in 
which our authorities have employed it here. In these 
matters the B.B.C. is “ castigated with remorseless zeal,” 
but the author admits that it ‘‘ has done a grand job of 
work,” and disclaims any personal animus against his old 
colleagues. ‘‘ Those who serve it,” he says, “‘ are men 
and women of sincerity and ability.. My criticisms are 
not directed at the people who have ably carried out a 
policy, but at the policy itself.” To give his objections in 
detail would involve quoting half the book. Indicating 
them broadly, he writes: ‘I have seen what was at first 
no more than a development of communication technique 
grow into an incalculable force to influence the mass mind, 
and so even the course of history. I have always hoped 
that this influence might be valuable. My hopes have been 
disappointed. Doubtless broadcasting, as we hear 
it in Britain to-day, is a comfort to the sick and lonely. 

and a useful servant to the great majority who must 
know the latest at the earliest. But it is such a feeble 


thing compared with what it might be. Broadcasting 
could be exciting and interesting, forthright and gay. 




















SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS: 
THOMAS VISCOUNT SYDNEY (LEFT) AND COLONEL JOHN DYKE 


DECEMBER 17. 


In 1925, when the Earl of Carnarvon’s pictures were sold at Christie’s, 
much speculation was aroused about the identity of an anonymous 
collector who bought the above two important works by Sir J. Reynolds for 
15,500 guineas. The purchaser is now known to have been the Hon. Mrs. 
M. Herbert, of Taunton, as the pictures are again up for sale ; at Sotheby’s 
“The Archers,” a composition of two full-length 
figures in a landscape, shows Lord Sydney, in blue with a gold sash, 
at the start of his draw; whereas Colonel Acland, in red, has drawn 
The second picture, also a composition of two full- 
length figures, shows Lady Elizabeth Herbert seated on a stone ledge, 
and wearing a white dress and red cloak. Her nude infant son is 
Both these pictures were exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, in 1770 and 1777 respectively. 


By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


Why, then, has it got itself into such a rut here in Britain ? 
How can it be prodded into the open to do something more 
than just look noble? My book tries to explain.” 


Appealing as it does to such a big public in so lively 
and provocative a spirit, Captain Eckersley’s work should 
have no lack of readers. Its interest depends partly on 
the autobiographical element and the revelations as to how 
the oracle is worked ; and partly, too, on his proposals for 
improvement. ‘“‘ Although,” he writes, “this book is 
largely ‘ the tale of my working life,’ it also sets out certain 
suggestions as to how broadcasting might be reformed 
to make it more vital, more amusing, and therefore more 
an expression of community life. This is in contrast to 
its present propaganda for the official point of view with 
its accent on acceptance and complacency. My 
scheme for a reconstructed B.B.C. is based on the appoint- 
ment of a new kind of directorate. Given this, the rest 
would more probably follow. I would suggest men 
whose background was in the arts instead of ‘ public service,’ 

My plan _ further 
envisages breaking up the 
B.B.C. into six or seven 
Regional B.B.C.s, each 
largely independent of, 
although federated to, a 
B.B.C. headquarters.” 


In these days, when 
the sight of a house to 
let is a fading memory, 
there is something hopeful 
in the very title of “* WHEN 
We Buitp Aacarn.” A 
Study Based on Research in- 
to Conditions of Living and 
Working in Birmingham. 


PORTRAYING 


A Bournville Village 
Trust Research Pub- 
lication. With a PROPERTY OF THE HON. 
Foreword by Lord OF THE EARL 
Balfour of Burleigh; 

9 Plates (coloured Diagrams), 42 Photographs, numerous 
Tables and Plans, and End-paper Maps (George Allen and 
Unwin; 8s. 6d.). This attractively produced volume 
seems to me a model of what such a work should be, and 
likely to be invaluable, not only to the authorities of 
Birmingham, but to those of other cities, for the solution 
of post-war planning and reconstruction problems. The 
principles of social welfare recommended are wise and 
far-seeing, while the mass of relevant information, whether 
in descriptive or tabular form, is clearly and concisely 
presented, so that the book is not too bulky for comfortable 
study. It is the result of three years’ inquiry, and the 
facts given are based on more than 7000 personal interviews 
with householders typical of the industrial population. 
The illustrations show what improvements in housing have 
already been made and the kind of changes still required. 


There is not much reference to air raids and their effects, 
except as affording an occasion for replanning. ‘‘ So far,”’ 
it is stated by the anonymous compilers, ‘ the destruction 
of war has made amazingly little difference to the general 
picture we give of how and where Birmingham lived and 


worked. When, therefore, we talk of rebuilding 
Birmingham, we are not primarily concerned’ with 
the problems of war damage. We have looked 


LADY ELIZABETH HERBERT (LATER COUNTESS OF CARNARVON! 
HER SON, CHARLES HERBERT, BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, 
MRS. M. 


not at the ¢€ wad SD 
next five, 

but at the next fifty years. It is the control 
building that will provide the practical solution. 
clearances and removals may be necessary, but they are 
incidental to a long-term plan. . . This book is only a 


of future 
Some 


beginning. It is an example of method, and its suggestions 
are a first contribution to a great problem. We realise 


that our city is a part of a greater whole, and that the 
planning of a town is but part of the larger plan for a region.” 


Lord Balfour of Burleigh, in warmly commending this 
book, compares the present housing situation with that 
which emerged after 1918, and emphasises some important 
points to ensure that the fruits of victory, when it comes, 
may not again be scrapped. ‘‘ This time,’’ he writes, ‘‘ we 
realise that the defeat of Germany is not enough of itself 
to secure a perfect world. We have also, thanks to German 
bombers, a much greater opportunity for physical recon- 
struction. We can see now, our eyes opened once 
again by war, that thousands of good agricultural acres 
have been wasted, that much precious countryside has been 
wantonly spoiled, and that the unregulated overgrowth 
of the large towns is a menace to national wellbeing. 
Why has town and country planning failed to prevent those 
things ? Because it has been too local and too negative. 
. It lacked central direction and inspiration. Above 
all, because the key to good planning was absent, that is, 
the national control of the use of the land. Now is 
the time to secure this necessary control, the lack of which 
has cost us so dear, so that when peace comes, we may 
reconstruct upon a sure foundation.”’ 


Few words in the English language are more elastic 
in their significance than the word ‘ house,’ which may 
mean anything from a hovel to a palace. Even the daintiest 
of Council houses erected by an enlightened municipality 
differs noticeably from the type of dwellings described 
in “ ENGLisH Country Houses.”’ By V. Sackville-West. 
With 12 Plates in Colour, and 21 Illustrations in Black 
and White (Collins; 
38s. 6d.). This is a 
new addition to the 
series ‘Britain in 
Pictures,” consisting 
of beautifully  illus- 
trated books, as 
cheap as they are 
charming, designed 
as national propa- 
ganda, to make known 
our cultural achieve- 
ments. For the ex- 
ample in hand, no 
more fitting chronicler 
could have been 
found than a daugh- 
ter of Knole—-one of 
the greatest among 
England’s stately 
homes—who is herself 
intimately versed in 
their life and tradi- 
tions. Such age-old 
ancestral buildings, 
“allowed to grow 
with the oaks and 
elms and_ beeches,” 
and harmonising 
with the landscape 
as quietly as little 
cottages, are sharply 
distinguished by 
the author* from 
certain vast and 
imposing mansions 
“too often built 
all of a piece to 
gratify the ostenta- 
tion of some _ rich 


AND man in an age when 

ALSO THE display meant more 

HERBERT, FROM THE COLLECTION than beauty.” They 
CARNARVON, have their — splen- 


OF 


dours, she admits, but 
“they cannot be said to melt into England, or to share 
the simple graciousness of her woods and fields.” 


In tracing the evolution of the English country house, 
from the feudal castle, built for defence, to the Elizabethan 
manor, the eighteenth-century ‘country seat’ and its 
modern descendants, Miss Sackville-West gives vivid 
glimpses of the life once lived in them. In some ‘espects, 
the occupant of a modest Council house to-day is better 
off than lordly landowners of the past—especiaily in the 
matter of heating. ‘1 have often wondered,” she writes, 
‘about the everyday life of the inhabitants of houses such 
as Knole and Penshurst, Haddon and Hardwick, Hatfield 
and Longleat, Cobham and Chequers. They built 
their grand houses to suit their desire for a home, but, 
having built them, they must have been in a quandary 
how to keep themselves and their guests warm. I imagine 
that they must all have crowded round the fireplace in a 
long gallery, the gallery which was the living-room. . . . 
Those long galleries must have been draughty and cold 
unless you crouched and crowded round the big fireplace.” 
The only alternative on a winter’s evening would be to go 
to bed, draw the curtains round you, and (as the author 
puts it) “shut yourself into the black secrecy of love 
and sleep.” 
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THE INFANTRY: DOGGEDLY GENERAL SIR H. MAITLAND-WILSON, C.-IN-C., EMPIRE FORCE * THE 
. - DETERMINED, THESE MEN HE famous battle IN THE BALKANS. HIS APPOINTMENT TO BE G.O.C, NINTI sOLDI 
BACK FROM CRETE: SURVIVORS OF THE BATTLE FOR CRETE FOUGHT ON DESPITE. TRE- _ for Crete, during ARMY, MIDDLE EAST, WAS RECENTLY ANNOUNCED U 
ARRIVE SAFELY IN EGYPT. A VIVID IMPRESSION BY CAPTAIN MEN DOUS ODDS, INFLICTING which the Imperial 
and Greek forces - ~ 


PETER MCINTYRE. . HEAVY LOSSES ON THE ENEMY. ; g 
fought so heroically fe < 


against overwhelm- 
ing odds, has been 
portrayed in a 
series of remarkable 
war paintings by 
Captain Peter 
McIntyre, the only 
official artist to wit- 
ness the battle for 
Crete. Thirty-one 
years old, he was the 
official artist with 
the New Zealand 
Expeditionary Force, 
and his Crete pic- 
tures are included in 
his first public ex- 
hibition, held at the 
New Zealand Forces 
Club, Cairo. Living 
as a soldier in Crete, 
and with more than 
a year’s experience in 
the ranks, McIntyre 
saw the battle and 
the evacuation 
through the eyes of a 
soldier. He sketched 
incidents as they oc- 
curred, tramping 
many miles to find, 
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nd record, unforget- 
5 = g LARGE GERMAN TROOP-CARRIERS DROP PARACHUTISTS ON * THE 
table aspects of the — ; Fiat ‘ 
’ ‘ GALATOS : A PAINTING DONE FROM SKETCHES MADE ON THI AND W 
invasion and of the ‘ 
<a SPOT, MAY 20, I94l. 
Continued on rizht. 











GERMAN PARACHUTISTS LANDING ON A GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
MAY 20: GALATOS IS IN THE RIGHT BACKGROUND. 





























GENERAL SIR ARCHIBALD WAVELL: A PAINTING OF THE THE LONG-RANGE DESERT PATROL: A NEW ZEALAND PATROL SOMEWHERE ON THE LIBYAN BORDER. DURING OUR LATEST A CRAS 
GENERAL BY THE NEW ZEALAND ARTIST CAPT. MCINTYRE. OFFENSIVE IN LIBYA GENERAI AUCHINLECK HAS REPORTED THAT NEW ZEALAND BRIGADES ARE FIGHTING MAGNIFICENTLY LANDIN 
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OFFICIAL WAR ARTIST WITH THE NEW ZEALAND 
ON EXHIBITION IN CAIRO. 
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FORCE “THE KIWI”: A STUDY OF A NEW ZEALAND Continued .} A MAORI SOLDIER: PART OF THE F Ais 7 




















NINTI OLDIER, MANY OF WHOM LOST THEIR LIVES magnificent resist- NEW ZEALAND FORCES, THE 
» IN THE BITTER FIGHTING IN CRETE. ance offered by his MAORIS ARE OUTSTANDINGLY A FORWARD DRESSING-STATION NEAR MALEME: WOUNDED 
— own comrades. It COURAGEOUS AND HAVE NO EQUAL GERMAN PRISONERS ARE SEEN ON THE RIGHT AND NEW 
i was this campaign IN HAND-TO-HAND FIGHTING. ZEALANDERS ON THE LEFT. 
that gave him his 
’ first opportunity of | 


picturing New Zea- ; a caey et 
land troops in action. ; 
His work is outstand- 
ing for its accuracy 
of detail combined 
with charm of atmo- 
sphere. The bomb- 
ing of the 7th 
General Hospital 
brings home to us 
in all its horror Nazi 
beastliness, whereas 
in the scene at the 
forward dressing- 
station mercy and 
cheerfulness under 
adversity is the pre- 
dominant note. Cap- 
tain McIntyre was 
the son of a well- 
known New Zealand 
artist and studied at 
the Slade School, 
London, and in Paris. 
tis reputation was 
quickly made, and 
he painted many 
famous people be- 
sides winning a repu- 
tation in Fleet Street 
as an illustrator. 


























TS ON “THE BARGE": NAVIGATED BY A NEW ZEALAND PRIVATE | 
IN THE AND WITH ARMY BLANKETS AS A SAIL, IT REACHED EGYPT From PAINTINGS BY | 
. 
AFTER GERMAN OCCUPATION OF CRETE. Capt. Peter McIntyre. 





ANOTHER SKETCH OF THE BOMBING OF THE 7TH GENERAL HOSPITAL 
BY THE GERMANS. THE ENEMY DELIBERATELY BOMBED HOSPITALS. 
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-ATEST A CRASHED GERMAN GLIDER: THE BODIES ARE THOSE OF GERMAN SOLDIERS SHOT BY NEW ZEALANDERS ON BRIGADIER EDWARD PUTTICK, WHO REPLACED GENERAL FREYBERG 
“NTLY LANDING. THE GERMANS FREQUENTLY CRASHED THEIR AIRCRAFT DELIBERATELY SO AS TO SAVE VALUABLE TIME. AS COMMANDER OF THE NEW ZEALAND FORCES IN CRETE, 
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SOME VERY REMARKABLE BIRDS. 
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By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “The Courtship of Animals,” ‘‘ Random Gleanings from Nature’s Fields,’’ etc. 


E constantly speak of this or that bird or 
beast as an archaic, or “ primitive,’’ type 

when it shows features which are found also in other 
types of a quite different stock. The archzopteryx, 
among the birds, and the platypus, among the mammals, 
well illustrate this. For archeopteryx had teeth in 
its jaws, and a long tail of separate vertebre, heritages 
from a yet older stock, still more nearly related to 
the reptiles. The platypus lays eggs, and has many 
other equally reptilian characters. But in some 
birds of to-day which we call pvimitive, the evidence 
for this designation by no means leaps to the eyes. 
\ closer examination, however, will justify the 





are constantly breaking up into a fine, impalpable 
powder which, rubbed between vine fingers, produces 
a curiously smooth feeling, leaving no trace of struc- 
ture whatever: it recalls the smooth feeling of black- 
lead rubbed between the fingers. In the common 
heron these patches form two long, broad, tangled- 
looking masses, which at one time were supposed 
to break up and fall as ‘“‘ powder’”’ on the water as 
the bird stood knee-deep in the stream, to form some 
mysterious lure to fishes swimming around the legs. 
This, of course, is not true. But it is true that they 
break up and are, in some way, distributed over all 
the feathers of the body, giving a grey tinge to all 
black feathers. The 
black beak and the 
grey feathers of the 
African grey parrot 
are always dusted 
with this powder. 
How it is produced 
in this. bird is 
unknown, forsearch 
among its feathers 
reveals no“ powder- 
down ”’ patches. 

I can call to mind 
no other bird which 
shows so astonish- 
ing a contrast 
between its resting 
pose and that which 
expresses aroused 
emotions, as when 
“courting” the 
female. With raised 


the kagu (Rhinochetus jubatus), of New Caledonia, 
where it was discovered after the French occupation 
in 1852, though it was not brought to the notice of 
naturalists till some ‘years later. At first sight it 
would not seem to the ordinary observer to have 
much resemblance to the sun-bittern. In the first 
place, it is rather a long-legged bird, about as large 
as an ordinary fowl, walking briskly gnd then standing 
almost motionless. But its appearance is greatly 
enhanced by its bright-red beak and legs, large, 
liquid eyes, and a full pendant but erectile crest. 
The general coloration of the body is of a light slate 


colour, paler beneath, and obscurely barred on its 





and outspread 
I. THE SUN-BITTERN (EURYPYGA HELIAS): THE LARGE WINGS, wings, that great, 2. THE COURTSHIP DISPLAY OF THE SUN-BITTERN: AN ASTONISHING CONTRAST 
WHEN CLOSED, GIVE THE BIRD THE APPEARANCE OF HAVING A top - heavy body PRETWEEN THE RESTING POSE AND THAT WHICH EXPRESSES AROUSED EMOTIONS IS 


BODY TOO LARGE AND HEAVY FOR ITS LEGS. 
The lone, dagger-like beak and the white streak over, and below, 


make identification easy. 


description, though, in a most exasperating way, it 
may be associated with other aspects which are highly 
specialised. 

The three species which I am about to describe 
well illustrate this conflict of evidence. All three 
are members of that 
great group, the 

gruiformes,”’ which 
includes the cranes, rails 
and bustards. But in 
the course of their 
evolution they have 
become isolated from the 
main body, though re- 


taining very positive 
evidence of theiz 
ancestry. 


Let me begin my 
illustration of this most 
instructive state of 
affairs with that strange- 
looking, heavily-barred 
bird, the sun - bittern 
(Eurypyga). As will be 
seen in the accompany- 
ing photograph, it gives 
one a feeling that the 
body is too big for its 
short legs and that its 
neck should be longer! 
But when seen in 
‘‘display,’’ its whole 
appearance is completely 
changed (Fig. 2). The 
barred plumage to which 


I have referred is 3. THE KAGU (RHINOCHETUS JUBATUS), OF NEW 4. THE WHITE-BACKED 
variegated with black, CALEDONIA: A NEAR RELATIVE OF THE SUN-BITTERN, FROM THE MUSICAL NOTE 
brown, chestnut, bay THOUGH LESS VIVIDLY COLOURED. DWELLER, LIVING 


buff, grey and white; so 
mottled, speckled and 
belted as to make 
description an extremely 
difficult task. The eye is red, the legs pale yellow. 
But beneath the feathers seen in the living bird are 
others of so strange a type that they must find 
mention here. They are, in short, patches of the 
strange, down-like feathers known as “ powder- 
down,” which are found in many very different types 
of birds not even remotely related to one another, 
but all agree in justifying the term ‘‘ powder-down,” 
in that the delicate threads of which they are formed 


fully as remarkable as 


and tail, which reveal 
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The poses adopted by the kagu during its courting displays are 
those of 
pendant crest of the resting pose is spread, as also are the wings 
bands and spots of black and white. It 
has a bright red beak and legs. 


vanishes, while the 
surface of the wings 
presents an entirely 
different coloration. The dark, semi-circular 
patch on the wing on each side is of a beautiful chestnut- 
red hue, while the rest of the wing is beautifully 
variegated with bands of black on a background of grey 
and buff, with a delicate tracery formed by mottlings 
and vermiculations of black and brown and streaks 


eyes, The large, semi-circular 





the sun-bittern. The long 


striking features of their 


of white. It is a little difficult to understand how 
this bird, which, as its whole anatomy shows, is of 
a very ancient type of the crane tribe, should have 
developed such splendours of plumage, or such 
vivacity in expressing its emotions. 

But we find another bird, closely related to this 
sun-bittern by ties of blood, which exhibits in like 
manner plumage of a highly resplendent character, 
though rather more subdued in coloration. This is 


dark patch. 


TRUMPETER (PSOPHIA), SO CALLED 


IN 


Naturalists exploring the forests in which these little-known birds 
live, found them easy to tame and in many villages the natives 
kept them as pets or to guard their poultry. 
plumage is 
appearance of the head-feathers. 


SHOWN BY THIS BIRD. 


in the centre of the wing is of a rich chestnut red. 
longer wing-coverts and tail with a darker shade. 
It is only when it spreads its wings during one of its 
‘“ courtship ’’ displays that they are seen to be marked 
and spotted with white and rust-colour and black, 
somewhat after the fashion of those of its relative, 
the sun-bittern. At this time, it abandons its 
ordinary, placid  be- 
haviour and executes a 
variety of violent 
gesticulations, some of 
them of a most extra- 
ordinary kind, for it will 
dance round, holding by 
the beak the tip of its 
tail or one of its wings 
in a way that no other 
bird is known to do. 
Finally, a brief men- 
tion must at least be 
made of yet another of 
these primitive, ancient 
types of the crane-like 
birds standing apart 
from all the rest of the 
tribe. This is the strange- 
looking, but beautiful 
South American 
“trumpeter ”’ (Psophia). 
Of this genus there are 
six species, differing but 
little, save in coloration, 
from one another. The 
short beak and generally 
fowl-like head, and the 
apparent absence of a 
tail, enable them to be 
distinguished ata glance. 
They are forest-dwellers, 
living in large flocks ; but 
littie is known of their 
habits, though natur- 
alists, when exploring 
the forests, found them 
to be easily tamed, and in many villages they were 
kept by tlie natives as pets, as well as to guard their 
poultry. Anatomically, they present many peculi- 
arities, but these are of too technical a nature to be 
of general interest. One of the most striking features 
of their plumage is the dense, black, velvety 
appearance of the conspicuously short feathers of the 
head, and the great length of the long, loose plumage 
of the lower back, which entirely conceals the tail. 
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UTTERS, 18 A FOREST- 


LARGE FLOCKS. 
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One of the most 
the dense, black, velvety 
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THE NUFFIELD 


ORGANIZATION 


pater 





THE TRUE TEST «of LEADERSHIP 





HE Atlantic Charter declared 
the determination of the 
English-speaking peoples to 
organize the resources of the 
world so that all may live in 


peace and plenty. 


In spirit and text it displayed 


the true spirit of leadership. 


Industry, too, has its responsibili- 
ties. The motorist, for example, 


is entitled to look to an institution 


of the influence and resources 
of The Nuffield Organization to 
safeguard his interests and to 
translate his aspirations for the 
future in terms of better cars and 
a wider conception of ‘‘motoring”’. 
That he does so instinctively is 
a measure of the confidence in 
its ability and integrity this vast 
Organization enjoys in the judge- 
ment of the motoring community 


in this country. 


%& The Nuffield Organization's Charter is the unbounded confidence of the Public in 
its ability, enterprise and integrity. A Nuffield Organization cars, and always will 
be, a product of the foremost engineering, scientific and technical skill in the coun- 
try, and of a policy which studies the public interest with intelligence and insight. 





A.l 





M Oo RR & MO TT OR S& Lb % D 
THE M.G. CAR CO. LTD. e@ RILEY (Coventry) LTD. 
MORRIS INDUSTRIES EXPORTS LTD. 









™ .OD8B Ei & YF MOTORS 
MORRIS COMMERCIAL 
—~. S.U. CARBURETTER CO. LTD. e MECHANIZATIONS & AERO LTD. 
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If you are not as fortunate as this 

















Well worth 


watting Or 


we are sorry 


—but these fine lamps 
are how very scarce 


” you have an Anglepoise Lamp, treasure it, 
as only by hard searching in the shops will 
you be able to come across another. They are 
playing their part elsewhere—which explains 
their scarcity. So we ask for your patience. 


A Tetry’s Anglepoise Lamp is one of the 
pleasures in store for happier days ahead— 
with its 1,001 angles, responsive to the lightest 
finger-touch, throwing its clear, shadowless 
light on the object, book or work—not 
in the user’s eyes... a lamp well worth 
waiting for. Pat. all countries. 


mokers: HERBERT TERRY & SONS, Ltd., Redditch 


London, Manchester, Birmingham 
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Excellence of style, quality of 
material—of workmanship; 
competent and personal ser- 
vice by Certificated Master 
Military Tailors ... these 
are some of the character- 
istics that have made 
Horne Bros. the obvious 
choice for outfitting for all 
three services. 
To obtain your kit within the allowance 
—write for Price List, and address of our 
nearest branch. 


415-417, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1. (Opposite Selfridges) 
Branches throughout London and Provinces 
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A NOBLE SCOTCH 








A whisky that warms first acquaintance into old friendship. 
Old Angus has a flavour as Scottish as the. moors, and an 
amber clearness as pure as a mountain burn. 
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Now that he’s bringing down Jerry instead of 
lowering his handicap —he still goes for 

‘ Viyella’ shirts. He used to find ‘ Viyella’ 
Sportshirts the most comfortable, good- 
looking and long wearing shirts he could 
buy —and banks on ‘ Viyella’ Service 
shirts being the same. They are. 
‘Viyella’ Air Force Biue Shirts 
(Authorised colour, ‘Viyella’ 
No. 31870) 17/9; Black Service 


Socks, 4/1 ; Black Service Ties, 3/-. fg Hi 













Stocked by high-class hosiers and 


Uf 


outfitters everywhere. 


—" 


‘Viyella 


SERVICE SHIRTS 


WILLIAM HOLLINS & CO.LT 


WM. HOLLINS 


D 
SENIGHT 
& COMPANY LTD., VIYELLA HOUSE, NOTTINGHAM 
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WYTEE Cases and 
Dress Cases 


AIRLIGHT Luggage 


PAKSWELL Wardrobe 
Cases 


Hide and Rawhide 
Cases 


Fibre Suitcases 











J. B. BROOKS & CO. LTD., 


JO. 
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ANTLER Travel Goods, in their 
variety and range, cover the needs 
of every traveller, week-end or 
ocean-bound. Combining strength 
with lightness, beauty of appear- 
ance with maximum Capacity, 
they include such names— well- 
known to seasoned travellers—as 
the PAKSWELL Wardrobe Cases, 
NYTEE Cases and Dress Cases, and 
the famous AIRLIGHT Luggage. 


ANTLER 


TRAVEL GOODS 


Manufoctured by 
BIRMINGHAM. 
UG GTA OG 












Country air and exercise instead of 
a stuffy office and crowded *buses. .. She’s 


one of the people who may no longer need 


SANATOGEN 


Regd. Trade Mark 


NERVE-TONIC FOOD 
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You will remember how “‘The Ghost of Christmas Present’ took 

Scrooge to the humble home of his clerk, Bob Cratchit, where 
the happy family could be seen enjoying a Christmas feast, and 
how Tiny Tim, echoing his father’s sentiments, gave the toast, 


‘God bless us, every one!”’ 
Dickens portrayed a scene which 


Britain’s Cripples. For many of these there is no future. 
are untrained. No one will find them employment. 


For over 70 years John. Groom’s Crippleage has been fighting the 
cause of Britain’s Crippled Girls, training them to make artificial 
flowers, thus enabling them to earn. sufficient to become partially 


self-supporting. 


In addition, we have 150 children in our Girls’ Orphanage, all 


being fully maintained. 


The war has. made a difficult problem more difficult still. Will 
you send a Christmas donation to help these works of mercy ? 
And will you buy Crippleage flowers ? 


stores throughout the country. 


President: The Rt. Hon. LORD RADSTOCK 
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reminds us of the -plight of 
They 


They are.on sale at, leading 


Nid 
WER-GIRLS' MISSION 


(sme.) 


37, SEKFORDE ST., CLERKENWELL, LONDON, E.C.! 











LE pe the war came, I don’t mind 
telling you I was in a flat spin about 
my business. We’re a firm of builders and 
gradually, week by week, the work started 
dwindling. I was just beginning to wonder 
seriously whether we’d have to think about 
shutting up shop, when one morning I got 
to the office an was toid someone from the 
Town Hall had just been on the ’phone 
for me. 

Well, to cut out a lot of unnecessary 
detail, it wasn’t long before we were knee- 
deep in work again — doing things like 
extensions to factories, concrete shelters, 
and so on. 

All this time my wife had been stick- 
ing it out with me, though we were 
right in a blitzed area. The two children 
had been sent away earlier. But she had 
a sudden call to go to the elder boy # 
who was ill. 

At first I managed all right as a grass 
widower. But whether it was the strain 
of the earlier worry, or the extra work 
(we were understaffed at the office so I 
carted home an old typewriter and 
pounded out letters and bills myself at 
the dining-room table) I don’t know ; any- 
how when my wife came back on a rush 
visit, I had to admit I was feeling tired, and 
couldn’t account for it. She insisted on my 
seeing our doctor. 

After questioning me, he started — much 
to my surprise — talking about Sleep 
Groups. Apparently I wasn’t getting the 
right kind of sleep. Here’s what he told me. 

The way you sleep comes under one of 
three headings, or Sleep Groups, as. the 
doctor called them. In the 3rd Sleep Group 
are the people with downright insomnia. 
and Groupers (this was where I came in) 
are the ones who apparently sleep all right 
— they sieep long enough — but it doesn’t 
do them any good. They don’t feel rested 
next day. If you get 1st Group Sleep, 
you’re absolutely O.K. 1st Group Sleepers 
are the ones who sleep soundly the whole 
night through and wake up refreshed 


and restored, ready to tackle anything. 


The doctor summed up by telling me to 
take a cup of Horlicks every night — said 
this would put me into the 1st Group class. 

And, by Jove, it did! From then on I had 
a cup of Horlicks — and a delicious bever- 
age it is, too— every night before turning 
in, and in no time I 
was feeling a new 
man. It’s marvellous 
to wake up in the 
morning “ fighting- 
fit.’’ Amd don’t I 
enjoy doing about 















three people’s work, and Home Guard, and 
looking after myself into the bargain! I sent 
the wife back to the country beside the 
children again — she’s quite happy about 
me now. And business is fairly humming! 

In fact, things being as they are, I’ve no 
complaints now at all! 

; * * 
T= kind of sleep you get makes all the difference 
to your well-being the next day. Your sleep must 

restore your mind and body completely so that you 
are renewed and refreshed when morning comes. This 
was never more important than it is today, 
everyone is called upon to put out an extra effort, 
over and above the usual daily routine. To get the 
right kind of sleep — 1st Group Sleep — drink a cup 
of Horlicks every night at bedtime. You'll find, soon, 
that you always have a réserve of energy that you can 
call on to meet the unexpected demands that are made 
upon all of us nowadays. 

We ask the forbearance of users of Horlicks wien their 
chemists or grocers are temporarily without stock. Every 
effort is being made to ensure equitable distribution. 








They ‘re economusing 
~~ in The Mess 

















... but they’re still enjoying 
the best biscuits — ssa so can you, for the 


secret of economy is to get most value for least money. 
That’s why you'll find Peek Frean’s ‘popular-priced biscuits 
in all the best places. Day-by-Day -Assorted, for example, 
cost 1/1d. a Ib., Round Meal only 9d. a Ib. And, of course, all 
these popular-priced biscuits are made with that meticulous 
attention to quality for which Peek Frean are famous. 

If you have difficulty in obtaining Peek Frean’s, please be 
patient and remember the difficulties of wartime production. 


Peck Pan's 


BISCUITS GY 


*% FROM AS LITTLE AS 





(Controlled Prices) 


A POUND 














Now that it looks as though the time may come 

when youll be facing the world with 

a one-suit wardrobe — ask your tailor 
to cut itin Sportex. A suit of this firm-woven 
Scottish cloth will keep you looking serenely well-turned-out in town or 
country long after the average suit would be showing serious signs of overwork. 
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Have it cut in SPORTEX 


itil last as long as mine 


SCOTLAND'S HARDEST WOVEN CLOTH FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY WEAR 





“Norice.—The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication 
that they ‘are necessarily available for export. 
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IMISTRY of HEALTH SAYS: 
COUGHS &SNEEZES 





SPREAD DISEASES 





PSS 


VAPEX 


The Magic Ds ‘Op 
wick “STOP 
THAT COLD 


SE VAPEX at the first 
sign of a cold and it will 





be cleared promptly and 
safely Breathing VAPEX 
removes the stuffiness by pene- 
trating to the source of the 
CHRISTMAS IS ON THE WAY regener pas 


it destroys the breeding germs. 





af ht If you have let your cold 
/} $i Aft v develop, VAPEX will shorten 
oe Ad 4 BLA the attack, ease the breathing 
A er pee i cae eg 
‘ ji 5 dim : and clear’ the bronchial 
| } ft {AAT passages 
| rns aN ad 
ge OA os P CL pee , A drop on 
{fo Gea’ your handkerchief 
. 2 SUPERLATIVE nd ail i ‘e's § . | . . 
) i QUALITY AND a Y : {Vv ‘ Simply sprinkle a ‘ magic drop 
ne v ig of VAPEX on your handker- 
, chiet and breathe deeply trom 
In normal times the best shops have “777. it trequently during the day. 
Supplies are, however, now strictly limited At ni sht ut a dro on the end 
| Bath, Belfast, Birmingham, Bournemouth, Bristol, Coventry, Edinburgh, Glasgow, ee see handel ne symptoms 
‘Vailstar’ coats in approved styles, are available . sate xe sada Whee Ee 1 . oh = ‘ : s 
ii es ot Harrogate, Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Norwich, Nottingham, Oxford, of your cold will soon be gone. 
mey. Sheffield, Southampton. 
Cui From your Chemist, 2/3 and 3/4 
; J. MANDLEBERG. & CO. LTD PENDLETON AANCHESTE —r——"—"’ ‘ a \ a Wei ca 
_— THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD 


MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH GRADE WEATHERWEAR 
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va for its soft SLOTTED PATTERN 
10n. — 


Sibloome Always - 
Keep it Handy 


GRANT'S 


.MORELLA 


MODEL AEROPLANES . ss CHE RAY 
Pedigree 
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For clean, comfortable shaving the 
Eclipse Blade stands supreme and, 
when used in conjunction with the 
Eclipse Red Ring Razor, the perfect 
shaving combination is obtained. 
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PRAMS FOLDERS 

All the best babies have them 

AND 
SOFT 
‘Eclipse’ Razors: 3/3 & 5/6 
JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD LINES B os | i pe) 
- | Ke) 

= THERE IS NO SAFER PLACE. 


Re, DOLLS 
aes TOYS 
A “DELICIOUS TEATIME DAINTY | CHUPSFES | O y’ a R x E A § S | i r P | rs G 































































































tered slices «  eraline | ” Brea : ul 
Bermaline, Fain Street, Glasgow, S.W.t =~ When you call at 
= HALIFAX, Nova Scotia 
At eee ie Brunswick 
MO? , Quebec or 
N * * * ALL CHEM). Gy VANCOUVER, British Columbia 
fe , "Sy, af » British Consols o 
“ NINE HYGIENE © Sa S EXPORT”? (Aovaivae Paver) 
Virginia cigarettes at cc petitive prices 
_cieenrerey B nO D UCTS ones TeNe “In Bond” for passer-ge.i and crew use. 
v . 
“0 By DOCTORS & FAMOUS SINCE 1685 MACDONALD’S Tobaccos and Cigarettes 
Wf you wish, write te NURSE: IN ROW, LONDON, w.c.i, ; 
ar ~ 
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Good work —good whisky 





JOHNNIE WALKER 


Born 1820—still going strong 


New Oxtord 
Matter at the 
id Dunedin La 














